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APPENDIX  1 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ONTARIO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BUND,  BRANTFORD,  BEING  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 
31st  OCTOBER,  1913 

To  the  Honourable  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario : 

Sill, — I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report 
upon  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  for  the  year  ended  31st  October,  1913. 


I have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 


Brantford,  November,  1913. 


H.  F.  Gardiner, 

Principal. 


The  School  for  the  Blind 

In  presenting  the  forty-second  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind.  I have  to  report  a decrease  of  7 (from  106  to  99)  in  the  average  attendance 
for  the  session  which  ended  in  June,  1913,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  session; 
also  a decrease  in  the  total  registration  from  115  to  109.  The  registration  of  pupils 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  official  year — from  November  1st,  1912,  to  October 
31st,  1913 — was  124,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  official  year. 

If  I am  correct  in  my  opinion,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  reduction  in  attendance 
is  a general  diminution  of  blindness  throughout  the  Province,  the  present  condition 
should  be  a cause  of  rejoicing,  but  in  a comparison  extending  over  a term  of  years 
other  reasons  must  be  considered,  besides  the  increased  efficiency  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  oculists.  High-water  mark  was  reached  in  this  school  in  the  official 
vear  ending  30th  September,  1881,  when  the  recorded  attendance  was  201.  At 
that  time  manv  of  the  “pupils”  were  men  and  women  of  mature  years,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  far  below  the  normal  intellectually.  The  “school”  was  doing 
the  work  of  an  asylum,  which  interfered  seriously  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
object  for  which  it  had  been  established.  By  a judicious  weeding  out,  the  attend- 
ance in  the  official  year  1882  was  brought  down  to  167,  and  in  1884  it  was  140. 
In  1889  it  was  167,  in  1903  it  was  131,  and  not  so  low  again  until  1912.  "hen 
the  compilation  of  the  figures  take”  in  the  census  of  1911  was  completed  in  Angus 
last,  the  officials  at  Ottawa  were  so  surprised  that  the  blind  population  ba  n > 
maintained  its  former  ratio  to  the  total  population  that  they  feared  some  mistake 
had  been  made  by  the  enumerators,  and  they  asked  my  opinion  on  the  suffiect  l 
drew  their  attention  to  the  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  prevent  blindness  nar- 
rated the  experience  of  this  school  in  regard  to  reduced  attendanc  and  s wed 

that  similarly  situated  schools  in  the  United  States  were  having  a like 

Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  m noting  a 

decreased  attendance  from  91  in  1911  to  83  in  1912,  mentioned  fifteen  schools  m 
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which  the  attendance  was  greater  in  1902  than  in  1912,  namely:  the  school  for 
whites  and  the  school  for  coloured  in  Alabama;  the  schools  m Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  New  York  City,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  In  several  other  States  the  attendance  in  1912  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  in  some  of  the  preceding  years. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  Ontario  children  who  ought  to  be  attend- 
ing this  school  are  in  attendance.  For  reasons  stated  in  former  reports,  or  for  no 
explicable  reason,  some  parents  hesitate  or  refuse  to  let  their  children  with  de- 
fective sight  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  their 
education.  I am  sure  that  the  existence  of  the  school,  and  the  objects  of  its 
maintenance,  are  better  known  and  better  understood  now  than  in  former  years. 
During  the  year  1913,  in  addition  to  a liberal  distribution  of  annual  reports,  I 
mailed  4,000  circular  letters  to  county  and  township  officials,  clergymen  and  others, 
whose  names  and  addresses  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Almanac,  with  information 
about  the  school  and  specimens  of  the  print  used  in  teaching.  I also  availed  myself 
of  the  kindness  of  my  old  friends  the  editors  to  have  inserted  in  nearly  every 
Ontario  newspaper  a short  notice  of  the  school  and  its  work,  and  in  addition  to 
the  usual  exhibit  at  the  Toronto  Fair  we  had  this  year  a series  of  demonstrations 
of  literary,  musical  and  industrial  work  conducted  by  Miss  Cronk.  a blind  teacher, 
assisted  by  pupils  who  reside  in  Toronto.  Printed  matter  relating  to  the  school  was 
handed  out  to  the  thousands  of  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  Province  who 
stopped  to  inspect  the  exhibits  of  pupils’  work  in  the  Government  building.  Con- 
cerning the  School’s  exhibit  and  demonstration,  the  Toronto  Globe,  of  September 
5th,  said: 


" Anyone  who  imagines  that  because  a person  is  afflicted  with  blindness,  she  must 
needs  sink  into  a state  of  pathetic  oblivion,  waiting  for  crumbs  of  comfort  to  turn  up, 
for  someone  to  talk  or  sing  or  read  to  her,  should  go  to  the  demonstration  hall  in  the 
Women’s  Building  at  the  Exhibition  this  afternoon  at  3 o’clock  and  see  how  the  blind 
are  taught  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford. 

“ Each  afternoon  a group  of  bright-faced  boys  and  girls  gathers  there  to  show  the 
public  a little  of  the  method  used  in  educating  those  who  cannot  see.  Looking  at  the 
expressive  faces  of  the  girls,  as  they  lean  towards  one  another  over  their  knitting  to 
pass  a remark  or  give  a suggestion,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  not  looking  and 
laughing  into  each  other’s  eyes  from  behind  those  dark  glasses,  which  to  us  symbolize 
the  shutting  out  of  so  much  that  makes  life  worth  while. 

“ Miss  Cronk,  a blind  teacher  from  the  school,  gave  yesterday  afternoon  a most 
interesting  demonstration  of  the  teaching  of  music,  while  Mr.  C.  W.  James  explained 
how  music  could  be  written  from  dictation,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  blind 
student  must  memorize  his  music  before  he  can  play  it.  Miss  Cronk  dictated  to  Mary 
Cuneo  a piece  of  music  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  Mary  took  it  down  in  point 
writing,  then  went  to  the  piano  and  tried  over  the  notes,  after  which  she  played  it 
without  missing  a note. 

“ ‘ How  do  you  find  the  first  note?'  asked  a lady  in  the  audience,  and  received  in 
reply  from  the  little  musician  a very  clear  explanation  of  how  the  keyboard  was 
numbered  through  the  octaves.  This  lady  then  took  a page  covered  with  point  writing 
and  tried  to  tell,  with  her  eyes  closed,  how  many  pricks  were  in  various  letters,  but  she 
could  not.  The  slender  fingers  of  the  blind  seem  abnormally  sensitive,  and  they  flutter 
around,  deftly  telling  who  is  here,  where  the  chair  is,  what  the  words  are,  and  dozens  of 
other  things  almost  as  quickly  as  we  would  gain  the  same  impressions  by  our  eyes. 

“ Then  Mary  played  while  Gladys  Thompson  sang  sweetly,  ‘ Face  to  Face.’  The 
most  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  the  optimism  of  these  whom  we  regard  as  the  poor  blind. 
And  yet  we,  with  every  external  thing  to  make  life  bright,  so  often  wear  a gloomy  face, 
while  these  children  who  must  depend  so  much  on  their  own  inner  resources  find  so 
much  to  make  them  smile. 

“ One  girl  sat  reading  and  smiling  to  herself  over  what  looked  like  an  ordinary 
exercise-book  full  of  pin-pricks,  but  from  the  expression  of  her  face  it  must  have  con- 
tained the  loveliest  pictures  and  stories  imaginable.  Presently  Nora  Lansdowne  was 
called  and  she  turned  a few  pages,  got  up  and  read  aloud.  Then  Mildred  Miles  gave  a 
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anotherUS  recitation’  aml  Thomas  Higgins  left  the  hammock  he  was  making  to  give 

_ .‘‘.Wh?n  the  demonstration  was  over,  Mr.  James  took  ns  over  to  the  Government 
Riding  to  see  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  as  we  went,  we  said  to 


Those  little  girls  were  so  pathetic  in  their  neat  dresses  and  their  pretty  red  and 
blue  hair  ribbons  which  they  can  never  see.  Do  they  really  care  about  having  Drettv 
things?'  p ■’ 

" To  have  the  delight  in  pretty  clothes  taken  out  of  her  life  would  mean  so  much 
to  any  girl.  It  may  sound  like  a little  thing  in  the  one  overwhelming  fact  of  being  blind 
but  it  is  a little  thing  with  a constant  prick,  one  feels  sure.  The  fancifully  braided  hair, 
as  much  as  the  sweet,  happy,  singing  voice,  and  the  care-free  smile,  bring  a lump  to  the 
throat,  but  Mr.  James  says: 

“ ‘ They  do  care  for  pretty  things.  When  one  of  their  friends  comes  in  they  run 
their  Angers  over  her  sleeves  and  the  folds  of  her  skirt  and  say,  “ What  a pretty  dress 
you  have.’  ” 


“ One  is  glad  that  things  ‘ feel  ’ pretty  to  them  if  they  cannot  look  so. 

“ The  exhibit  shows  beautiful  work  in  carpentry,  basketry,  the  making  of  wicker 
furniture,  and  so  forth,  by  the  boys,  and  sewing,  bead-work  and  marvellous  machine- 
made  garments  by  the  girls,  w’hile  a knitted  coverlid  by  Miss  Cronk  could  vie  with  any- 
thing the  Women's  Building  can  produce. 

" Wondering  if  perhaps  the  work  was  so  carefully  prepared  for  them  that  they 
hardly  could  make  a mistake,  we  asked  Mr.  James  about  it,  and  he  assured  us  that  they 
could  do  everything  for  themselves,  from  the  first  part  of  the  work  on,  excepting  where 
colour  was  concerned,  as  in  the  beads,  when  different  colours  must  be  placed  in  different 
boxes  for  the  worker.” 


Death  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hossie 


in  the  death  of  Walter  Nicholl  Hossie,  Bursar  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  occurred  at  12.40  in  the  morning  of  October  13th,  1913',  officers,  teachers, 
pupils  and  all  others  connected  with  the  school,  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a 
personal  loss,  for  Mr.  Hossie  not  only  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  faithfully, 
but  he  was  everybody’s  friend.  Born  at  Denny  Loan  Head,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
December  9th,  1831,  he  was  brought  to  Canada  when  less  than  two  years  old  by 
his  parents,  who  settled  in  the  township  of 
Moore,  on  the  St.  Clair  River.  He  -was 
educated  at  the  Sarnia  Public  School  and 
the  Goderich  Grammar  School.  For  five 
years,  after  leaving  school,  he  sailed  on 
the  lakes.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
railways  in  Canada,  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  all 
the  leading  cities  along  the  water  front, 
from  Quebec  west.  In  1849  and  1850  he 
was  engaged  clearing  timber  land,  and  in 
1852  was  employed  in  a general  store  in 
Goderich.  In  1858  he  entered  the  sheriff’s 
office  at  Stratford  as  clerk  and  deputy, 
and  on  the  separation  of  Peel  from  the 
County  of  York  he  received  the  appointment 
of  deputy  sheriff,  necessitating  his  removal 
to  Brampton,  which  office  he  held  until 
September  23rd,  1813,  when  he  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  Ontario  Government  to  the 

Bursarship  at  Brantford,  where  he  spent  Walter  nicholl  hossie 

' r Bursar,  School  for  the  Blind, 

the  remainder  of  his  life,  completing  a • 1H73-1Q13 
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little  more  than  forty  years  of  continuous  service  m the  same  position.  Courteous, 
vet  firm  in  his  dealings  with  the  public;  prompt  and  methodical  in  Ins  office 
work,  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  varied  details  of  his  work,  lie  was  trusted  and 
esteemed  alike  hy  his  superior  officers  at  Toronto  and  by  his  colleagues  in  Brant- 
ford He  died,  as  he  wished  to  die,  ‘’in  harness,"  for  his  final  illness  was  of 
only  three  days'  duration.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  October  15tli,  the 
remains  being  taken  to  Goderich  for  interment.  Before  the  departure  of  the  train, 
service  was  conducted  at  the  late  residence  of  the  deceased  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Llewelyn  Brown  and  Rev.  R.  1).  Hamilton,  the  pall-bearers  being 
Messrs.  McEwen,  Brandon,  Gardiner.  Wickens,  Burbank  and  Leonard. 

Mr.  Hossie  was  a Liberal  in  politics  and  a Presbyterian  in  religion.  He  united 
with  the  church  in  Goderich,  was  elected  to  the  eldership  in  Brampton,  and  after- 
wards in  Zion  Church,  Brantford,  but  in  later  years  he  became  a member  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church.  He  served  frequently  as  a representative  at  Presbyteries,  Synods 


and  General  Assemblies,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  Sabbath  School  work.  At 
Goderich,  Stratford  and  Brampton  he  was  connected  with  the  Tract  and  Bible 
Societies,  and  he  was  a delegate  to  the  International  Sabbath  School  Association 
at  Chicago  in  1887  and  at  Pittsburg  in  1890;  in  1891  he  was  President  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Sabbath  School  Association.  Mr.  Hossie  was  married  in  1856 
to  Emeline  Brace  ; in  1867  to  Sarah  Gordon  McWhinney,  and  in  1884  to  Margaret 
Reid  McCormack,  who  died  February  22nd,  1913.  The  surviving  children  are 
Mrs.  James  Sheriff,  Caesarville,  Sask. ; Mrs.  Garrett  and  Miss  Annie  Hossie,  Brant- 
ford, and  Mr.  Walter  Hossie,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Changes  in  Staff 


Mr.  Hossie  was  succeeded  as  Bursar  by  Mr.  George  H.  Ryerson,  of  Brantford, 
who  entered  upon  his  duties  on  November  1st. 

Miss  Emma  Moore,  teacher  of  pianoforte  and  musical  theory,  resigned  on 
Pecember  2nd,  1912,  after  many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and  dis- 
continued work  at  the  end  of  January,  1913,  being  succeeded  by  Miss  Ethel  Smyth. 

The  Brantford  Expositor,  of  January  18th,  contained  the  following: — 

Her  friends  regret  Miss  Moore’s  withdrawal  from  the  0.  I.  B. — Presentation 
last  evening.  The  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  members  of  their  families  and  a few  friends  not  connected  with  the  Insti- 
t ii t ion , were  the  guests  of  the  Matron  (Mrs.  Stewart)  at  supper  last  night,  when  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  a formal  farewell  to  Miss  Emma 
Moore,  who  has  resigned  her  position  on  the  musical  staff  and  will  return  to  her 
home  in  Hamilton.  The  tables  were  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  repast  served  by 
Misses  Cooper,  Scace  and  Kavanagh  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  At  its  conclusion  Mr. 
\V.  B.  Wickens,  the  senior  teacher,  read  an  address  in  which  he  expressed  the  general 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  so  ably  and  faithfully  performed  bv  Miss  Moore, 
mentioning  the  uniform  success  of  her  pupils  in  their  examinations,  and  the  love 
and  respect  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  all.  Miss  Edith  A.  Harrington,  on 
behalf  of  the  staff  presented  Miss  Moore  with  a beautiful  pearl  pendant  and  gold 
chain.  The  recipient,  taken  by  surprise,  was  visibly  affected,  and  asked  her  brother, 
Col.  E.  E.  W.  Moore,  to  reply  for  her,  which  he  did  most  gracefully,  thanking  his 
sister’s  friends  for  their  kindness  and  goodwill,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  all 
the  family  and  by  none  more  than  by  his  aged  mother.  Principal  Gardiner  added 
a few  words  of  regret  at  Miss  Moore’s  departure,  and  testified  to  the  thoroughness 
of  her  work,  as  he  knew  it  from  personal  observation  and  by  the  statements  of  many 
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ex-pupils  who  wrote  of  their  gratitude  to  Miss  Moore  for  the  help  she  had  given 
them  while  at  school.  Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
musical  theory  and  the  great  importance  of  that  branch  of  musical  education.  Miss 
Moore  had  well  earned  the  rest  to  which  she  was  retiring.  Mr.  \V.  N.  Hossie  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Ostler  joined  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  best  wishes,  and  all  united  in 
drinking  Miss  Moore’s  health.  A pleasant  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Mansell,  of  Peterborough,  wife  of  the  former  pastor  of  Brant  Avenue 
Church.  Miss  Moores  pupils,  a few  days  previously,  presented  her  with  a neat 
leather  travelling  case,  fully  furnished.” 

Mr.  P.  J.  Roney,  teacher  in  the  literary  department,  resigned  on  August  9th, 
after  nearly  eleven  years’  service,  his  intention  being  to  engage  in  the  life  assurance 
business.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  E.  Romm,  who  entered  upon  the  work  on 


September  24th. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stobie,  also  of  the  literary  staff,  sent  her  resignation  on  account 
of  the  protracted  illness  of  her  mother.  Pending  the  appointment  of  a lady  teacher 
in  her  place,  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Green.  Supervisor  of  Boys. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  school  has  been  as  successful  as  could  be  expected 
when  the  unavoidable  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  and  the  interruptions  on  account 
of  illness  are  considered.  As  a general  proposition,  the  teacher  who  gets  along 
well  with  a class  of  children  who  have  sight  should  succeed  with  blind  children, 
after  a few  weeks  or  months  of  application  and  experience.  The  effort  is  necessarily 
more  intense  and  more  constant,  yet  there  is  little  to  fear  in  the  case  of  a teacher 
who  takes  a real,  unselfish  interest  in  her  pupils,  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room, and  who  is  not  content  with  the  limited  amount  of  knowledge  required  to 
pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a certificate.  To  succeed  as  a teacher,  one  must 
continue  to  be  a student,  and  always  know  more  about  a subject  than  is  printed 
in  the  school  text-book.  As  there  are  no  special  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the 
blind,  the  supply  must  be  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers,  and 
fitness  for  the  special  work  can  only  be  demonstrated  by  actual  trial.  For  these 
reasons,  permanency  of  service  is  particularly  desirable. 

Even  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  there  are  what  may  be  designated  as  fads. 
One  blind  person  does  something  or  makes  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  this 
is  quickly  advertised  throughout  the  continent  as  something  that  all  the  blind 
should  undertake.  But  the  practical  question  is.  not  whether  a blind  person  can 
do  a certain  thing,  but  whether  it  can  be  done  economically  by  him.  There  is  no 
use  in  loading  a person  up  with  a lot  of  frills  of  no  value  except  to  call  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  unthinking  and  make  them  shout  ’“wonderful.  Every  blind 
child  of  normal  intellectual  capacity  can  be  taught  to  read  by  touch  and  to  write 
legibly  with  the  aid  of  proper  appliances:  upon  this  foundation  his  education  can 
proceed  to  anv  desirable  extent.  Tn  manual  work  he  does  best  in  those  industries 
least  dependent  on  machinery.  In  music,  by  devoting  sufficient  time  and  labour, 
he  can  become  as  skilful  as  musicians  who  have  sight.  In  any  occupation  it  is  not 
well  for  the  blind  man  to  insist  upon  perfect  independence : he  will  do  better  work 
in  conjunction  with  people  who  have  sight.  The  temptation  to  “show  off  tie 
most  clever  pupils  as  samples  of  the  lot  should  be  resisted,  as  unfair  alike  o ic 

pupils  and  the  public.  • m 

Our  school  printing  office  continues  to  produce  books  and  appliances  in  ew 
York  point,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  of  blind  adults  in  our  own  an  e 
neighbouring  country.  During  the  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  music  teachers, 
over  13,000  sheets  of  Plaidv’s  scales  were  printed  and  varnished,  and  the  Herds 
Prayer.  Ten  Commandments.  Beatitudes.  Addition  Tables,  etc.,  or  use  in 
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Kindergarten,  were  printed  in  sets  of  100.  Among  the  new  books  is  one  on 
“Northern  Ontario,”  containing  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Hearst  before 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto;  one  on  the  Northwest  Rebellion  of  1885,  and  one  on 
the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

The  record  of  the  year’s  work  in  the  literary  and  musical  departments  will 
be  found  in  the  appended  reports  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Trades  Instructor,  Mr.  Donkin,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Minister,  visited  a number  of  ex-pupils  at  their  homes  10 
assist  and  instruct  them  in  adopting  the  latest  improvements  in  willow-work. 
There  seems  to  be  little  public  interest  in  Ontario  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind. 
The  need  for  such  interest  is  better  understood  in  Great  Britain,  probably  because 
the  schools  there  are  mainly  supported  by  subscription,  and  not  by  direct  Govern- 
ment grant.  The  report  of  the  Yorkshire  School,  for  example,  mentions  “outmates” 
of  fifty  years’  standing  who  have  been  supplied  with  employment  during  that  long 
period.  The  subsidiary  enterprises  under  the  same  management  are  the  Home 
for  Blind  Women  at  Scarborough;  the  Sale  Shop  in  Londesborough  Road: 
the  Middlesborough  Workshop;  the  Whitby  Workshop;  the  Markham  Fund, 
the  Munby  Memorial  Fund,  etc.  In  the  same  report  is  a diagram,  show- 
ing that  out  of  25,317  blind  in  England  and  Wales  481  are  under  5 years  of 
age,  669  from  5 to  ten,  1,078  from  ten  to  fifteen,  1,067  from  fifteen  to  twenty, 
1,120  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  2,386  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  2,750  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five,  3,228  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five,  3,910  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five,  4,289  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five.  3,443  from  seventy-five  to  eighty- 
five,  896  from  eighty-five  and  upwards. 

These  figures  probably  relate  to  the  totally  blind  only;  they  are  interesting 
because  the  proportions  are  approximately  the  same  in  all  English-speaking 
countries,  as  has  been  proved  by  frequent  comparison.  The  moral  is  that  no 
country  or  community  should  consider  that  its  whole  duty  toward  the  blind  had 
been  done  when  a school  for  the  education  of  blind  youth  had  been  established. 

The  new  building,  intended  for  a dormitory  for  the  female  pupils  and  teachers, 
is  nearly  ready  for  occupation,  and  the  walls  of  a similar  building  for  the  boys  are 
nearly  completed.  Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  system  of  ventilation  perfect, 
and  the  lavatories  and  bath-rooms  contain  the  latest  appliances.  There  are  twenty-two 
rooms  in  each  building  for  the  pupils,  each  provided  with  three  beds,  three  clothes- 
closets,  and  one  bureau  with  six  drawers.  The  doors  are  numbered  in  brass-tack 
point-print.  There  is  also  ample  accommodation  for  the  teachers,  nurses,  and 
caretakers.  Besides  the  two  stories  on  which  the  sleeping-rooms  are  located,  there 
are  a basement  and  an  attic,  with  rooms  for  storage,  and  every  precaution  has  been 
used  to  make  the  buildings  fire-proof.  The  transfer  of  the  beds  to  the  new  dormi- 
tories will  give  plentv  of  room  in  the  main  building  for  reading-rooms,  play-rooms 
and  sitting-rooms. 

Attendance 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  1912-13  was  109.  six  less 
than  in  the  preceding  session ; at  the  opening  on  September  25th,  1 912,  there  were 
98  pupils,  as  compared  with  104  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding  session : at  the 
close.  99,  as  compared  with  10 J.  Eleven  pupils,  who  were  not  present  at  the 
opening  in  September,  arrived  during  the  session;  seven  of  these  were  new;  foui 
bad  been  in  attendance  previously.  Of  the  ten  pupils  who  were  pre.sent  during  a 
part  of  the  session,  but  did  not  remain  until  the  end,  one  male  left  to  work  on 
his  father’s  farm,  one  left  with  sight  improved,  one  on  account  of  epilepsy,  and  one 
lacked  physical  strength  to  move  about.  One  female  left  on  account  of  epilepsy:  four 
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on  account  ol  poor  lion  1 Mi  otui 

ller  sight-  Of  the  99  pupils  „.h0  were  presenthalretht,Tt  ^ the  restorati°“  of 
were  ol  males  and  18  females.  P * 1 the  ciose  of  the  session,  there 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  ti,„ 
was  95,  as  compared  with  98  at  the  eorlvn  ,0.pei""g  September  24th,  1913', 
closing  of  the  school  term  on  In7l8th  1o  ^ -T*  3nd  99  at  ‘he 

close  of  the  last  term,  81  had  returned  - four  f ’ ' ^ h°fe  m attendance  at  the 

the  close  of  the  last  term  had  come  back  ’nd  t^61  P"P  ?h?  'm'e  not  llere  a‘ 

I he  absence  of  the  eighteen  who  left  in  l'  ’ J n’’  pupl  s had  been  enrolled, 
thus  explained:-  ^ 1,1  ,7"ne  and  dld  return  in  September  is 

w wTLS-r-t  ™ 

the  parents  of  two  had  removed  f,-m>  *n  % ^ ' as  eP'"PPed  for  piano-tuning, 
studies  under  private  tuition  one  i wi'il  ^ T'"?  0,le  exPected  to  pursue  his 

trade,  and  one  to  1 intended  to  learn  a 

female  proposed  to  pursue  her  musical  h"j'  on  aacount  of  chrome  laziness.  One 

The  ages  of  the  new  and  readmitted  pupils  are  as  follows:— 


Males. 

Twenty  years 

Nineteen  years  

Eighteen  years  

Fourteen  years 

Thirteen  years 

Six  years  

Total  males  


Females. 

Twenty-nine  years  

Twenty-three  years  

1 Twenty-one  years  

3 Eighteen  years  

1 Seventeen  years  

1 Thirteen  years  

Twelve  years  

8 Ten  years  

Eight  years 

Five  years  


Total  females  n 

Total  males g 

Total  males  and  females  19 


Pupils  Registered 

Name  Residence 

Ash.  Rachel  Sarnia. 

Bell.  Jessie  Brooklin. 

Bezaire,  Alma  Auld. 

Bezaire,  Lea  Auld! 

Bickerton.  Gladys Navan. 

Brennan,  Alice Bothwell. 

Brunsden,  Alma Brantford. 

Buss,  Anna  Mille  Roches. 

Catling,  Nellie  Goderich. 

Cox,  W inifred  Brantford. 

Crawford,  Annie  Strathroy. 

Creiger,  Marion  Waterford. 

Cuneo,  Mary Toronto. 

Darby,  Alice  Ottawa. 

Davidovitz,  Esther  . . Hamilton. 

Davison.  Winifred Griersville. 

Duciaume.  Eva Rockland. 

Dugdale,  Gladys Winnipeg,  Man. 


in  Session,  1912=13 

Name  Residence 

Dunlop.  Maud  Cooper’s  Falls. 

Fitzpatrick.  Alta Wheatley. 

Gascoigne,  Marjorie  . . . Stoney  Creek. 

Hardwick,  Lillian Toronto. 

Hawley.  Doris Winnipeg,  Man. 

Heaphy,  Norah Ottawa. 

Henrich,  Evelyn  Brantford. 

Hepburn,  Harriet Port  Elgin. 

Hewison,  Betsy  Toronto. 

Hyndman,  Elsie Norwich. 

Ingram.  Elizabeth  Ottawa. 

James,  Gertrude  Waterford. 

Johnston,  Charlotte  ...Guelph. 

Kaufman.  Blanche  ....Chatham. 

Lammie,  Amy  Hensall. 

Lammie,  Greta Hensall. 

Lansdowne,  Norah  ....Toronto. 

Marsh.  Mary  Holland  Landing. 
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Pupils  Registered  in  Session,  1912  = 13 — Continued 


Name 

Residence 

McAuley,  Marjorie  . 

. . . Hamilton. 

McEwen,  Geraldine  . . 

• Radisson,  Sask. 

Miles,  Mildred  

Miller,  Susan  

• -Gravenburst. 

O’Neill,  Mary  

• Ottawa. 

Reidy,  Ethel  

. -London. 

Rooke,  Emma 

Rusk,  Elizabeth 

Sells,  Kathryn  

Name 

Residence 

Barton,  Gustavus  . . . 

. .Kazubazua,  Que. 

Beach,  Sparling  . . . . 

. . Ottawa. 

Belton,  Samuel  

. . S.  Wellington, B.C. 

Carlson,  Fred 

. .Hope  Station.  B.C. 

Chapman,  Oswald  . . . 

. .Rosseau. 

Chatelain,  Jean  

. . Ottawa. 

Clissold,  Fred 

Cotter,  James 

Crew,  William  

. . Toronto. 

Culver,  John  

. . Todmorden. 

Cundy,  John  

. . Regina,  Sask. 

Derbyshire,  Byron  . . 

. . Athens. 

Everts,  Leo  

. . High  River,  Alta. 

Fenton,  Mills  

. . Allenford. 

Fonger,  Stanley  . . . . 

. . Bruce,  Alta. 

Frayne,  Orville  

. . Forest. 

Garliclt,  Walter  

. . Ottawa, 

Gomm,  William 

. . Toronto. 

Graham,  Glen  

. . Birnam. 

Green,  Harold  

..Elmwood,  Man. 

Grills,  Ion  

. . Campbellford. 

Hawken,  Howard  . . . 

. . Whitby. 

Higgins,  Thomas  . . . . 

. . Toronto. 

Johnston,  Harold  . . . 

. . Brockville. 

Jones,  Frank  

. .Winnipeg,  Man. 

Kennedy,  Edward  . . . 

. . Ottawa. 

Landriau,  Valmore  . 

. . Ottawa. 

Lee,  George  

. .Epping. 

Name  Residence 

Shane,  Ellen Hamilton. 

Slay,  Gladys  Sarnia. 

Smith,  Effie Brantford. 

Squair,  Ethel  Williamstown. 

Stearns,  Sarah Ottawa. 

Stephenson,  Muriel Collingwood. 

Thompson,  Gladys  . . Toronto. 
Thompson,  Teresa  ....  Hamilton. 

Wright,  Elsie  St.  Catharines. 

Name  Residence 

Lott,  Ernest  Brussels. 

Lowe,  Walter  Hamilton. 

Murray,  Ancile Goderich. 

Parfitt,  Allan  Toronto. 

Patterson,  Clifford  ....  Hamilton. 

Paul,  Leonard  Haileybury. 

Pinnock,  Alfred Brantford. 

Piper,  Percy  Niagara  Falls. 

Rankin,  James  Bickford. 

Raymond,  Walter  Collingwood. 

Richardson,  Robert  ...Hamilton. 

Riddell,  Gordon  Toronto. 

Rigg,  William  Weston. 

Salter,  Melville  Oshawa. 

Simmons,  Walter  Copper  Cliff. 

Smith,  Joseph  London. 

Steele,  Fred Perth. 

Sutherland,  Joseph  ....Sutherland,  Sask. 

Tomlinson,  Roy Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Vance,  Frank  Toronto. 

Vincent,  Cecil  Crookston. 

Wallis,  Cyril Toronto. 

Webb,  Harold  Allandale. 

Westcott,  Frank  Salt  Spring 

Island,  B.C. 

White,  Harry  Toronto. 

Wilker,  Oscar  Tavistock. 

Yarocki,  Harry  Garland,  Man. 


New  Pupils  at  Opening  of  Season,  1913=14 


Name.  Residence. 

Olive  Broad  Sunderland. 

Eva  Brock Hamilton. 

Iva  Grills  Brooklin. 

Amy  Lammie  (re-ad- 
mitted)   Hensall. 

Beatrice  McCannan  (re- 
admitted)   Kenora. 

Edna  Tolton  Guelph. 

Verna  Welsh Baldur,  Man. 


Name.  Residence. 

Stewart  Bell  Bradley. 

Alfred  Langford  Magnetawan. 

Cleophose  Marcotte  (re- 
admitted)   Mattawa. 

William  McKee  Estevan,  Sask. 

John  Philpott Brockville. 

Leonard  Sherman  (re- 
admitted)   Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Earl  Thompson  Toronto. 


Pupils  Admitted  During  October,  1913 


Marjorie  McAuley  ( re- 
admitted)   Hamilton. 

Gladys  Woodcock  (re- 
admitted)   Toronto. 


Emily  Philpott  Brockville. 

Doris  Hawley  (re-ad- 

mitted)  Winnipeg,  Man 

Fred.  J.  Noble  Hamilton. 


Entertainments 

The  regular  Tuesday  evening  entertainments  by  the  pupils,  ten  for  each 
evening,  were  kept  up  during  the  session,  with  ever  increasing  interest,  one 
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important  improvement  bemg  the  many  choruses  prepared  and  presented  with 
sonie  healthy  rivalry  between  the  two  sides  of  the  house.  The  collection  of  songs 
wUh  words  and  music  m point  print,  was  freely  drawn  upon,  and  other  son-s 
in  ink  print  were  learned  by  imitation,  thus  providing  for  many  of  the  pupils 
an  enlarged  repertoire  for  use  after  they  leave  school. 

The  Christmas  concert  was  reported  by  the  Brantford  Courier  of  December 
20th,  ns  follows: 


Neither  the  stormy  weather  nor  the  many  other  advertised  attractions  had  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  size  of  the  audience  at  the  Christmas  entertainment  in  the  music 
hall  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  last  night,  and  at  eight  o’clock  sharp,  the  people 
being  all  comfortably  seated  and  provided  with  programmes  in  ink  and  point  print, 
the  first  number,  TV.  Spinney’s  “Berceuse,”  was  played  on  the  pipe  organ  by  Clifford 
Patterson,  of  Hamilton,  a young  man  whose  work  shows  vast  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  Then  followed  numerous  recitations,  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  in  great  variety,  making  the  programme  as  a whole  constantly  interesting  and 
never  tedious.  Greta  Lammie,  who  lives  at  Hensall,  recited  “ The  Ingenious  Cobbler,” 
by  Carolyn  Wells,  telling  how  he  saved  labour  by  cultivating  ladies’  slippers,  rubber  trees 
and  sandal  wood  in  his  garden.  Harold  Green,  a small  boy  from  Winnipeg,  told  the 
story  of  “A  Little  Drummer  ” in  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  fifty  years 
ago.  Possibly  on  account  of  the  " recent  unpleasantness  ” between  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Turks,  there  was  a good  deal  of  martial  declamation.  Thomas  Higgins,  of  Toronto, 
recited  “The  Drummer  Boy  of  Kent,”  a brave  little  chap  who  went  to  France  in  the 
time  of  Henry  V.;  and  Orville  Frayne,  of  Forest,  gave  that  grand  old  favorite.  “Marco 
Bozzaris,”  with  all  the  volume  and  energy  that  the  piece  demands.  Harry  White,  of 
Toronto,  recited  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s  story  of  “ The  Puzzled  Schoolmaster,”  whose 
classical  erudition  did  not  enable  him  to  comprehend  many  of  nature’s  mysteries 
familiarly  known  to  his  boy  pupils.  Gladys  Slay,  of  Sarnia,  was  very  effective  in  Sin- 
clair’s “ Meditation  on  Style,”  wherein  the  seventeen-years-old  maiden  decides  that  if 
she  cannot  be  a Gibson  girl  she  will  wed  a Gibson  man.  Maud  Dunlop,  of  Cooper’s 
Falls,  gave  Frank  Castles’  “By  Special  Request”  in  the  most  natural,  conversational 
manner,  her  rendition  showing  perfect  comprehension  of  the  author’s  idea.  Winifred 
Davison,  of  Griersville,  recited  “ The  Heritage,”  by  Lowell,  “ What  doth  the  rich  man’s 
son  inherit?”  and  if  it  has  been  better  done  since  Rev.  Wm.  Morley  Punshon  used  to 
recite  it,  the  present  scribe  was  not  there  to  hear. 

All  the  recitations  were  notable  for  distinct  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  per- 
fect memorizing  and  graceful  and  appropriate  gesture,  the  motto  of  all  concerned  evi- 
dently being  that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  right.  Ten  little  boys — Harold 
Webb,  Wm.  Gomm,  Ancile  Murray,  James  Cotter,  Melville  Salter,  Frank  Vance,  Harold 
Green,  Joseph  Smith,  Ernest  Lott  and  Joseph  Sutherland — told  what  they  would  be 
and  do  when  they  became  men,  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  chosen 
occupations.  As  many  little  girls  sang  “ A Christmas  Carol,”  by  Mrs.  Adams,  the 
accompaniment  being  played  by  their  teacher,  Miss  Middlemiss.  They  sang  well  and 
looked  very  pretty  in  their  white  dresses.  A new  feature  in  the  concert  work  of  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  was  a violin  solo — Seeboeck’s  “ Blue  Eyes  ” — played  by 
Susan  Miller,  of  Gravenhurst,  one  of  Mr.  Ostler's  promising  pupils.  Harold  Johnston, 
of  Brockville,  played  a piano  solo,  Bohm’s  “ La  Grace,”  with  skill  and  precision  credit- 
able to  himself  and  his  teacher.  Four  girls — Ethel  Squair,  Doris  Hawley,  Esther 
Davidovitz  and  Susan  Miller — played  a piano  quartette,  Haydn’s  “ Heavens  Are  Telling,” 
with  Master  Jean  Chatelain  accompanying  on  the  organ,  in  excellent  time  and  taste. 
There  were  three  part  songs,  Mendelssohn’s  “ Departure,”  and  Zimmerman’s  “ Good 
Night”  by  the  full  Choral  Class,  and  Vincent’s  “Jolly  Winter”  by  the  girls  of  the 
class,  Mr.  Andrews  accompanying  and  directing.  This  section  of  the  programme  elicited 
special  commendation.  Before  the  last  number,  Schubert’s  “ Marche  Militaire,”  played 
by  Jean  Chatelain,  of  Ottawa,  on  the  organ,  brief  addresses  of  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement were  given  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Potts.  Gordon,  Miller,  Lavell,  Kelly  and  Dean 
Brady.  As  the  pieces,  though  numerous,  were  not  long,  the  entire  programme  was 
completed  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a half,  leaving  an  ample  margin  for  social  inter- 
course at  its  conclusion. 


March  18th,  the  Girls’  Literary  Club  gave  an  entertainment,  entitled  An 
Evening  with  Moore,”  the  following  programme  being  successfully  presented  . 

Club  song  (original),  Members  of  the  0.  S.  B.  Literary  Club;  essay  on  Thomas 
Moore’s  Life  and  Works.  Ethel  Squair:  recitation,  “The  Origin  of  the  Harp,” 
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. . . n ...  . pi  no  «Thp  Ttu.d  that  Once  through  Tara’s  Halls,”  Literary 

Glulv  recitation  “The  Low-Backed  Car,”  Blanche  Kaufman;  Solo,  “Believe  Me 
T all  those  Endearing  Young  Charms,”  Ellen  Shane;  p.ano  solo,  “Come  Back 
, rf  » Geraldine  McEwen;  recitation,  “Reuben  and  Rose,  Mildred  Miles, 
solo  -By  Bendemeer’s  Stream,”  Gertrude  James;  semi-chorus,  "Oft  m the  Stilly 
Ni<dvt.”  Ten  Girls,  violin  accompaniment  by  Susan  Miller  recitation, 

King,”  Winifred  Davison;  chorus,  “The  Minstrel  Boy,”  Literary  Club.  God 

bilUMay  13th.’ the  pupils  of  the  violin  class  gave  an  entertainment  their  teacher, 
Mr  Arthur  Ostler,  playing  the  piano  accompaniments,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme :-String  quartette,  Emma  Rooke,  Esther  Davidovitz  Mary  Cuneo  and 
Ellen  Shane;  “Valse,”  Warner,  Kathryn  Sells;  “Barcarolle,  Kern,  Valter 
Simmons;  “Blue  Bells  of  Scotand,”  (and  variations),  Geraldine  McEwen;  Vase 
Intermezzo,”  Kern,  Jean  Chatelain;  duet,  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor  Donizetti, 
Susan  Miller  and  Geraldine  McEwen;  “Minuet  m G,”  Beethoven,  Harold  Johnston , 
“Barcarolle,”  Offenbach,  Mary  Cuneo;  “Take  Back  the  Heart”  (and  variations), 
Susan  Miller;  Trio,  Danela,  Jean  Chatelain,  Walter  Simmons  and  Harold 
Johnston.  God  Save  the  King. 

May  28th,  Mr.  W.  B.  Donkin,  Trades  Instructor,  gave  the  pupils  a very 
pleasant  evening’s  entertainment  with  his  graphonola,  the  audience  being  thus 
enabled  to  hear  the  voices  of  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  singers. 

The  Brantford  Expositor  of  June  17th  contained  the  following  report  of 
the  closing  concert: 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  last  night 
scored  the  usual  success,  both  in  point  of  attendance  and  in  the  merit  of  the  progian  me 
which  had  been  prepared.  The  opening  number  was  Mendelssohn  s Sonata  in 
Minor,”  played  on  the  pipe  organ  by  Jean  Chatelain,  a young  man  who  resides  in 
Ottawa.  Later  in  the  evening  it  was  announced  that  Master  Chatelain  had  passed  the 
examination  for  Associateship  in  the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists,  and  the  diploma 
was  presented  to  him.  He  was  equally  capable  in  his  piano  selection,  Moszkowski  s 
“ Valse,  Op.  34,”  both  his  performances  giving  promise  of  a distinguished  career  in  the 
world  of  music.  The  other  organ  selection.  Lemmens’  “Fanfare,”  which  had  been 
chosen  to  close  the  programme,  had.  unfortunately,  to  be  omitted,  the  player,  Clifford 
Patterson,  of  Hamilton,  having  become  ill  after  the  programme  was  printed.  There 
were  five  piano  solos,  besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  and  where  all  did  so  well  it 
would  be  invidious  to  make  comparisons.  Byron  Derbyshire,  of  Athens,  though  a trifle 
nervous,  played  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring  Song”  with  absolute  correctness;  Mary  Cuneo, 
of  Toronto,  gave  Heller’s  “ Tarantella  ” as  composedly  as  if  she  were  alone  in  a.  practice 
room:  Esther  Davidovitz,  of  Hamilton,  played  Schytte’s  “Rhapsodie”  with  taste 
and  skill;  Susan  Miller,  of  Gravenhurst,  contributed  Ferkel’s  “Butterfly,”  and  Geraldine 
McEwen,  of  Radisson,  Sask.,  did  ample  justice  to  Jael’s  “ Italian  Serenade.”  In  the 
piano  quartette,  “ Comrades,”  by  Hayes,  with  Doris  Hawley,  of  Winnipeg,  and  Ethel 
Squair,  of  Williamstowm,  at  the  upright,  and  Harold  Johnston,  of  Brock- 
ville,  and  Roy  Tomlinson,  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  at  the  baby  grand, 
the  time  was  so  accurate  and  the  blending  of  tone  so  perfect  that  it  was 
difficult  to  realize,  without  the  aid  of  sight,  that  more  than  one  instrument  was  in 
use.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  pupils  contributed  violin  music  to  the  pro- 
gramme. The  class  was  organized  by  Miss  Marjorie  Jones  in  October,  1911,  and  has 
been  taught  during  the  session  just  closed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ostler.  Susan  Miller  played 
“Take  Back  the  Heart”  (and  variations),  by  Harris,  and  Geraldine  McEwen  played 
“Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  (and  variations),  by  the  same  author,  both  performers 
acquitting  themselves  very  creditably.  There  was  one  vocal  solo,  Braga’s  “Angel 
Serenade,”  sung  by  Emma  Rooke,  of  Dereham  Centre,  with  violin  obligato  by  Mr. 
Ostler.  The  fair  vocalist  fully  sustained  the  reputation  she  had  earned  at  previous 
concerts,  and  many  regret  that  this  is  her  last  term  at  school.  The  choral  class,  under 
Mr.  Andrews’  direction,  sang,  without  instrumental  accompaniment,  Mendelssohn’s 
“ In  Forests  Green,”  West’s  “ Beware,”  and  Roberts’  “ Shades  of  Evening,”  most  accept- 
ably, showing  careful  training  by  their  teacher.  Altogether  the  programme,  while  not 
too  long,  was  such  as  any  music-lover  would  appreciate. 
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Between  tile  eleventh  and  twelfth  numbers  the  programme  was  suspended  tor  an 
interval  to  permit  the  presentation  of  the  certificates  awarded  by  the  Government 
examiner  Dr.  Albert  Ham,  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  dTplomTof 
the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists,  which  Mr.  Andrews  handed  to  Jean  Chatelain  with 
a lew  appropriate  words  of  explanation  and  congratulation.  In  the  presentation  of 
certificates,  Rev.  Dean  Brady,  of  St.  Basil's  Church;  Rev.  Mr.  Potts,  of  Grace  Church- 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  Mr.  Kilmer,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools’ 
took  part,  congratulating  the  music  teachers,  Mr.  Andrews,  Misses  Smyth  and  Harrine’ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Ostler  on  the  efficiency  of  their  work  as  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  results 
The  list  follows: 


Piano 

Grade  I.  Elsie  Hyndman,  Teresa  Thompson,  Stanley  Fonger,  Greta  Lammie,  second- 
class  honours;  Jos.  Smith,  Harry  White. 

Grade  II.  Maud  Dunlop,  Alta  Fitzpatrick,  Lillian  Hardwick,  second-class  honours; 
Gertrude  James,  Norah  Lansdowne,  Elsie  Wright,  second-class  honours;  Ion  Grills, 
Gladys  Bickerton,  second-class  honours;  Kathryn  Sells,  second-class  honours;  Ellen 
Shane,  second-class  honours;  Sparling  Beach,  second-class  honours;  Thomas  Higgins, 
Roy  Tomlinson,  second-class  honours;  Harry  Yarocki,  second-class  honours. 

Grade  III. — Doris  Hawley,  first-class  honours;  Mary  O’Neill,  second-class  honours; 
Leonard  Paul,  Winifred  Davison,  Blanche  Kaufman,  Mary  Marsh,  second-class  honours; 
Susan  Miller,  Muriel  Stephenson,  second-class  honours;  Harold  Johnston,  second-class 
honours. 

Grade  IV. — Ethel  Squair,  Walter  Simmons,  second-class  honours;  Esther  Davidovitz, 
second-class  honours;  Geraldine  McEwen,  second-class  honours;  Sarah  Stearns,  Glen 
Graham,  Mary  Cuneo,  second-class  honours;  Emma  Rooke,  Byron  Derbyshire,  second- 
class  honours. 

Grade  VI. — Jean  Chatelain,  first-class  honours. 


Musical  Theory 

Grade  III. — Doris  Hawley,  first-class  honours,  Gertrude  James,  first-class  honours; 
Byron  Derbyshire,  first-class  honours;  Glen  Graham,  first-class  honours;  Leonard  Paul, 
first-class  honours. 

Grade  IV. — Susan  Miller,  first-class  honours;  Emma  Rooke,  first-class  honours; 
Ethel  Squair,  second-class  honours;  Walter  Simmons,  second-class  honours. 

Grade  V— Mary  Cuneo,  first-class  honours;  Esther  Davidovitz,  first-class  honours; 
Geraldine  McEwen,  first-class  honours;  Harold  Johnston,  first-class  honours. 


Voice  Culture 

Grade  I— John  Cundy,  first-class  honours. 

Grade  n.— Gertrude  James,  Gladys  Slay,  second-class  honours. 
Grade  IV. — Emma  Rooke,  second-class  honours. 


Musical  Notation 

Mary  Cuneo.  first-class  honours;  Esther  Davidovitz,  first-class  honours;  AUa  FUz 
Patrick,  first-class  honours;  Geraldine  McEwen.  first-class  10"°ur®'  f^  clase 

first-class  honours;  Jean  Chatelain.  first-class  honours;  By.ou  ^erhysh  re 
honours:  Glen  Graham,  second-class  honours:  Walter  Simmons,  second  class  liono  , 
Thomas  Higgins. 


Rudiments  of  Music 

Grade  I. — Jessie  Bell,  first-class  honour,:  J'f  flS?“onT™?Sr5“K 
Norah  Lansdowne,  first-class  honouis,  Ellen  Sha  ' ■ Greta  Lammie,  second-class 

second-class  honours;  Joseph  Smith,  second-class  honours,  Greta  ua. 

honours.  noris  Hawley,  first-class  honours; 

Grade  IT. — Gladys  Bickerton,  first-class  ho  . , Marv  Marsh,  second-class 

Gertrude  James,  first-class  honours;  Blanch  ‘ gjpphenson,  first-class  honours; 
honours:  Susan  Miller,  first-class  hono^v^Vf  flrsWla™  honourS;  Glen  Graham, 
Gladys  Slay,  first-class  honours:  Byron  De^bysh i.  Leonard  Paul,  first-class 

second-class  honours;  Thomas  Higgins  second-class  nonou  s, 
honours:  Walter  Simmons:  Roy  Tomlinson,  first-class 
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Primary. — Norah  Lansdowne,  Mary  Marsh,  Mary  O’Neill,  Emma  Rooke,  Ellen  Shane, 
second-class  honours;  Leonard  Paul. 

Grade  I. — Gladys  Bickerton,  Blanche  Kaufman,  Kathryn  Sells,  second-class  honours. 

Grade  II. — Mary  Cuneo,  Esther  Davidovitz,  Geraldine  McEwen,  second-class  honours; 
Susan  Miller,  Jean  Chatelain,  Harold  Johnston,  Walter  Simmons. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  the  singing  of  “ God  Save  the  King.” 

October  31st,  1913,  the  “Keep  Out  of  Mischief,”  or  Hallowe’en  concert  was 
given,  with  a volunteer  programme  by  the  pupils,  the  first  number  being  a piano 
selection  by  Roy  Tomlinson,  followed  by: — Recitation,  “The  Butterfly  Girl,” 
Effie  Smith;  recitation,  “Tale  of  Miss  Polly-Wog-Wog,”  Gladys  Woodcock;  solo. 
“Patsy  McGann,”  Olive  Broad;  chorus,  “Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,”  Junior 
Girls;  recitation,  “The  Ghost,”  Greta  Lammie;  recitation,  “A  Lover’s  Sacrifice.” 
Edna  Tolton;  recitation,  “Hallowe’en  Meeting,”  Stewart  Bell;  song,  “Pretty 
Little  Maiden,”  John  Cundy;  chorus,  “Apple  Blossom  Time,”  Senior  Girls: 
recitation,  “Polly’s  Pie,”  Evelyn  Henrich ; recitation,  “Oven  Courtship,”  Alma 
Brunsden;  recitation,  “Railway  Crossing,”  Leonard  Sherman;  solo,  “Little  Pig 
had  done  it.”  Gladys  Woodcock ; chorus,  “ That  Old  Girl  of  Mine,” 
Junior  Girls,  recitation,  “Our  Parents,”  Muriel  Stephenson;  recitation, 
“Aunt  Tabitha,”  Maud  Dunlop;  recitation,  “Recognition,”  Valmore  Land- 
riau;  solo,  “La  Marseillaise,”  W alter  Lowe;  chorus,  “Moonlight  Bay,”  Senior 
Girls;  piano  duet,  “Galop,”  Susan  Miller  and  Geraldine  McEwen;  recitation, 
“Encouragement,”  Blanche  Kaufman;  recitation,  “Quarrel  in  the  Oven,”  Marjorie 
McAuley;  recitation,  “Parody,”  Robert  Richardson;  solo,  “When  I Lost  You." 
Gladys  Bickerton;  dialogue,  “District  School,”  Junior  Pupils;  recitation,  “Day 
of  Judgment,”  Winifred  Davison:  solo,  “Towsie  Mongalay,”  Ellen  Shane:  violin 
solo,  “Lullaby,”  Kathryn  Sells;  solo,  “Half  Past  Ten,”  Greta  Lammie. 

At  an  intermission  in  the  programme,  nuts,  oranges  and  candy,  thoughtfully 
provided  by  the  Matron,  were  distributed  among  the  pupils  and  properly  dis- 
posed of. 

Jacksonville  Convention 

1 attended  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
June  34-27.  The  attendance  was  large  and  representative,  and  despite  the  uncom- 
fortably hot  weather  and  the  defects  of  the  water  supply,  the  several  sessions 
were  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Most  of  the  delegates  arrived  and  were 
registered  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  24th,  the  first  public 
meeting  being  held  in  the  evening,  at  which  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by 
Robert  W.  Woolston,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  course  of  which,  remarking  that  the  delegates  assembled  represented  the 
cause  of  100,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  he  said: 

These  men,  women  and  children  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  sight 
wish  to  be  useful  in  the  world.  They  want  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  world  life, 
so  that  they  may  feel  that  they  have  earned  the  right  to  live,  that  they  have  fulfilled 
their  destiny.  It  is  the  task  of  the  seeing  to  aid  them  in  every  way.  We  must  help 
the  blind  to  realize  their  ambitions,  we  must  strive  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  education 
of  the  children  who  are  blind.  We  are  striving  to  do  these  things  with  all  our  power 
and  we  assure  those  present  that  we  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  all  the  blind  in 
America. 

President  Eben  P.  Morford,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  responded  in  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  said  : 
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There  are  occasions  when  it  is  a privilege,  as  well  as  a pleasure,  to  stand  up  and  sav 
things  in  response  to  such  a hearty,  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  as  you  have  extended 
to  the  members  o£  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  this  evening 
We  have  gathered  for  the  purpose  ol'  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  some  ot'  the 
vital  questions  which  are  hourly  and  daily  confronting  us  in  our  ministering  to  and 
being  administered  unto,  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Blindom.  We  may  ’have 
widely  diverging  views  on  many  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  as  workers,' as  far 
as  details  go,  but  in  the  main,  fundamental  facts,  I feel  confident  that  we  are  converging 
more  and  more,  year  by  year,  and  as  members  of  the  great  human  family  are  bending 
all  our  energies  in  the  one  common  direction,  namely,  for  the  uplifting  and  betterment 
of  our  fellow  blind. 


My  friends,  and  I am  speaking  now  direct  to  my  fellow  blind,  we,  the  weaker  half, 
the  negative  half,  cannot  hope  to  exist  and  progress  and  prosper  without  the  aid  and 
support  of  our  seeing  brethren,  and  the  sooner  blind  people  recognize  and  accept  the 
fact,  just  that  much  sooner  will  they  be  enabled  to  accomplish  something  in  this  world 
that  will  be  worth  while. 

The  seeing  public  all  over  our  land  has  gradually  come  to  a realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  latent  abilities  among  the  blind  that  it  is  of  value  to  cultivate.  They 
are  ready  and  willing  to  lend  their  hearts  and  hands,  and  give  of  their  money  to  bring 
out  these  latent  possibilities,  and  it  is  now  up  to  you  and  me  and  every  blind  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  great,  progressive  country  to  do  the  very  best  that  we  can  to  make 
good.  We  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  energies,  or  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  because 
we  are  blind,  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  our  handicap.  If  we  wish  to  continue  this 
wave  of  prosperity  that  is  carrying  us  along  on  its  crest,  and  if  we  wish  to  increase 
its  height,  length  and  breadth,  we  must  exert  ourselves  without  ceasing  and  the  goal 
will  be  reached. 


Mr.  George  E.  Bellows,  of  Maryland,  followed  Mr.  Morford  with  an  address 
on  “The  Other  Blind  Fellow,”  illustrating  by  witty  stories  that  the  blind  are 
not  the  only  people  who  are  abnormal. 

An  exceptionally  good  musical  programme,  including  organ,  piano,  violin 
and  vocal  selections,  was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lillian  A.  Smith, 
the  blind  Musical  Director  of  the  Illinois  School,  one  of  the  most  effective  num- 
bers being  Miss  Smith’s  own  contribution,  “The  Cry  of  Rachel. ” 

The  first  topic  on  Wednesday  morning,  '“How  can  the  newly  blinded  adult 
be  best  fitted  to  minimize  his  handicap  and  hold  his  place  in  the  community?” 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  and  exhaustively  discussed,  the  follow- 
ing being  a resume  of  the  leading  ideas  presented : 


Suggestions  to  those  who  See 

1.  Ti  eat  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  they  could  see. 

2.  Don't  remind  them  that  they  are  blind. 

3.  Don't  shout  at  them.  The  loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  loss  ol 
hearing. 

4.  Don’t  discuss  blind  people’s  infirmities  before  them. 

5 Omit  the  topic  of  blindness  from  your  conversation  with  the  blind.  Do  not 
enumerate  the  feats  of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  you  may  have  known  vhe 

talk6nSBnndhneassbdoeSPnorranffect  the  mental  faculties,  although  the  aiseo,e  which  causes 
blindness  often  affects  the  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 

I ex  “!.*!:  .«»«. ...  — ••  - »» 

were  children  hv  their  relatives. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make  their  own  toilet.  clothes 

10.  Men  who  smoke  should  be  shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off  their  clothes. 

U- 

It0iseprobableSthatefewerSd*ishes*1are1  broken  by  biind  housekeepers  than  by  those 

who  see'  , , . , . house  for  the  blind  to  perform,  and  then 

12.  Assign  some  special  duty  about  the  nouse 

rely  on  them  to  do  it. 
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°r  SS£»“  o~  noTdi  • thing  correctly,  t.ko  the  .into  to  correct  the 

mis‘f  |e  frank  with  the  blind.  They  have  to  depend  for  certain  things  upon  the  sight 
nf  those  with  whom  they  live.  , 

I?!  Be'as  courteous6 to^bliifd  person^as  lo 'one' who  sees.  When  introducing  people, 

intl08dUDo  not  grasp  Sud ^erson’fhand  and’o”’  hiTJmmemately  to  mention  your 
„ in  speakTng  to  a blind  person  in  the  presence  of  others  always  address  him  by 

once?eyou  should  take  the  initiative 
in  saiuSn“  The  facial  expression  to  the  sighted  tells  what  the  voice  alone  reveals 

to  the  blind.  . 

20.  Teach  a blind  person  how  to  meet  people. 

ei  lifnenuraee  them  to  go  to  the  front  door  to  receive  callers. 

22  consult  the  blind  person  directly.  Do  not  ask  some  other  person  for  information 
that  can  be  given  immediately  and  more  correctly  by  the  sightless  individual. 

Example  • Do  not  talk  over  the  blind  person’s  head  with  a neighbour  who  can 
see  with  regard  to  whether  he  will  have  salt  or  sugar  upon  his  food 

23.  When  assisting  a blind  person  at  the  table  do  so  quietly,  without  calling  atten- 
tion  to  the  assistance  that  you  are  giving. 

24  When  a room  is  filled  with  guests,  and  a blind  person  is  escorted  to  the  piano, 

do  not  slip  into  his  seat  while  he  is  gone.  , 

25.  When  writing  at  dictation  for  a blind  person,  don  it  offer  suggestions  unless 

90  When  walking  with  a blind  person,  as  a general  rule,  let  the  blind  person  take 

your  'arm  Don’t  push  him  ahead  of  you.  Think  how  uncomfortable  you  would  be  if, 
with  your  eyes  blindfolded,  you  were  pushed  over  unknown  ground.  The  confidence 
you  might  have  had  in  your  guide  at  first  is  rudely  jarred  with  a stunning  introduction 
to  a lamp  post,  a tree,  a letter-box,  a water  plug  or  a sudden  step  down. 

27.  When  walking  with  a blind  person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in  directing  his  foot- 
steps, but  in  speaking  of  things  that  you  see  and  which  are  of  interest  to  you. 

28.  When  boarding  a street  car  the  most  important  thing  for  the  blind  person  is  to 

find  quickly  and  inconspicuously  the  vertical  hand  rail  at  the  side  of  the  car.  The 

easiest  way  to  manage  this  is  for  the  guide  to  enter  first. 

29.  Encourage  blind  men  to  carry  a light  walking  stick,  not  for  tapping  on  the  side- 
walk, but  rather  as  an  extended  hand  to  give  him  immediate  warnings  of  things  un- 
seen. 

30.  The  blind  enjoy  being  read  to,  a good  concert  and  a first-class  play.  Chess, 
checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  etc.,  are  possible  and  much  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  pro- 
cured the  devices  that  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  blind  when  playing  with  those  who 
see. 

31.  If,  when  sighted,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  encourage  efforts  to  learn  an  embossed 
type  to  be  read  with  the  fingers.  A sighted  person  can  teach  a blind  person  without 
difficulty. 


Suggestions  to  the  Blind 

1.  Do  everything  each  day  as  nearly  as  you  used  to  do  previous  to  the  loss  of  sight. 

2.  You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  your  personal  appearance.  If  you  know 
that  your  eyes  are  disfigured,  wear  ground  or  smoked  glasses.  Avoid  mannerisms. 
Cultivate  a fine  bodily  poise;  this  depends  upon  an  erect  carriage,  which  results  from 
keeping  the  shoulders  back  and  chin  up. 

3.  When  a person  offers  to  assist  you  accept  the  assistance  graciously  and  with  a 
smile.  If  you  must  decline,  do  so  courteously  and  in  a way  that  will  not  make  that 
person  hesitate  to  offer  aid  to  you  or  to  someone  else  at  some  time  when  assistance  is 
needed. 

4.  Take  every  opportunity  to  mingle  with  seeing  people,  socially  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness. Cultivate  their  acquaintanceship  and  friendship. 

5.  When  in  society  take  part  in  conversation  unobtrusively,  but  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  your  personality  agreeably  felt. 

6.  Always  look  at  the  person  with  whom  you  may  be  conversing. 

7.  Get  into  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions. 

8.  You  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  seeing  people  for  many  things,  no  matter 
how  capable  you  are  and  how  successful  you  have  become,  but  because  you  must  have 
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9.  Remember  that  whenever  vnn  ? a,ld  dear  to  you. 

In  General 

Giveb  evfry  \finWdhper^nCanSomr  are  ac<Juaint«d  with  some 

Those  v ho  are  acquainted  with  the  blind  who  k”!  i j1?, ’tumty  to  prove  his  ability 

rav  • ■'1“  “ - » 


,or  ““  P“Pl«.  2SS*1  “ “•“U 

-Spe:^r^?' , /or  *.  adult  HUf 

for  the  seeing;”  “In  what  pursuils  nn  ^he  f,  8 '"0"  ^ childr“  in  s<*ools 
“Problems  ’ ”Pl°-,'a  “» 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  nr  a 

cr 

entm  d bn>,!ghj  T WhereUp0n  a blind  delegate,  whose  wife  is  also  blind 

om  foTisZ’^  l""  °/t,the  Pr0P°SitlOn’  invitinS  ^ whole  convention  to’ 
come  to  his  house  and  see  if  the  place  was  not  clean  and  the  children  as  well 
reared  as  other  people’s  children.  n as  well 

i.  i iHon*  the  School  for  the  Blind  helped  me  most  and  how  it  might  have 

f,™  i ”f™rih Jr  b-T  Wi°d  “n  '"d  — 


Blind ^ Wai. 9laron  U Shafer,  lecturer  for  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the 

ster^pticon.SHefesraid  in  part:  maD  °f  abiIHy’  be^  aWe  t0  °pe^ 

were'wherrLc0nr^ehreabeSwuay  t0  y0U  is  to  let  you  1<now  what  my  impressions 
knlwTf  “ 1 became  blind  at  the  age  of  tnirteen.  Up  until  this  period  of  my  life,  all  I 

reading  a!?4-  People  was  what  I had  read  and  the  pictures  I had  seen.  And  both 
denenden^  nn  ? -f  gT  me  the  imPression  that  all  blind  people  were  helpless  and 
dependent  on  charity.  My  parents  knew  no  more  about  the  blind  than  I did  They 
like  many  others,  had  never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question.  Therefore’ 

, entered  upon  my  existence  as  a blind  boy,  I was  confronted  with  the  idea  that  the 
rest  of  my  days  were  to  be  spent  in  ignorance  and  dependence.  I fretted  for  a time 
out  I soon  felt  my  independent  spirit  breaking.  My  father,  one  day,  in  order  to  give 
me  a little  diversion,  took  me  with  him  to  the  county  seat,  and  there  we  met  Mr. 
Bouhrer,  who  is  now  director  of  the  music  department  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Colorado.  He  told  us  of  the  school  at  Columbus,  and  within  three  weeks  I was  a pupil 
there.  Neither  I nor  my  parents  knew  what  was  before  me,  but  we  were  willing  to 
venture.  I wish  to  say  to  this  audience  that  the  first  month  in  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Bund  changed  my  whole  life.  I there  saw  the  world  In  a new  light,  and  discovered 
that  even  though  deprived  of  my  sight,  I could  continue  my  education.  This  thought 
stimulated  my  whole  nature,  and  when  I returned  to  my  home  at  the  end  of  the  term 
my  parents  found  me  planning  for  the  future  as  in  former  days.” 

Mr.  Shafer  was  followed  by  Miss  Minnie  Hicks,  instructor  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  Hicks  told  of  her  experiences  as  a child  when,  recently  blinded 
and  thinking  that  there  was  for  her  no  more  sunshine  in  life,  she  was  cheered  by  a 
group  of  merry  blind  children  who  were  making  the  walls  of  the  institution  resound 
with  their  happy  laughter. 

Miss  Fannie  Kimball,  state  home  teacher  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  her  school  had 
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. no-  tv,at  chp  dirt  not  wish  to  speak  a word  of  criticism,  but  that  if 
showere'goingto  And  fault,  it  would  he  regarding  the  lack  of  purpose  of  many  schools. 
Slu  were  go  ^--inHre  teaching  such  subjects  as  domestic  science,  for  instance. 
The^iiss  Adelfa  iih  Hoyt  ot  fowa^toid  how  her  life  in  school  changed  her  from  a 
delicate  and  timid  child  to  a responsible  and  efficient  woman.  Miss  Hoyt  is  the  author 
of  “After  Graduation,”  showing  what  a blind  child  can  do  if  it  only  has  the 

OPP°MUMtyCaronzik,  instructor,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  told  of  his  early  life  in 
R.iccia  and  later  struggles  as  a blind  immigrant  boy  in  America. 

Mrs  G E Owens  followed  with  the  remarkable  record  of  her  experiences  as  a 
blind  teacher  of  music  to  seeing  children.  She  taught  music  in  the  public  schools  of 
Geneva,  and  Exeter,  Neb.,  for  eight  years.  . , f , 

Miss  Geneva  Caufield,  of  Pennsylvania,  closed  the  talks  by  graduates  of  blind 
schools.  Miss  Caufield  is  studying  Japanese  preparatory  to  going  to  Japan  as  a teacher 
in  1914  She  will  take  a course  in  Columbia  University  before  leaving  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  which  showed  the  results  of 
much  careful  labour,  was  modified  before  adoption,  after  full  discussion.  Since 
the  first  practical  type  for  the  blind  was  invented  in  France  by  Valentine  Hauy, 
in  1184,  many  tangible  alphabets  have  been  devised,  but  for  one  reason  or  another, 
only  four  of  these  types  are  now  in  general  use.  These  are  the  Moon  type, 
which  cannot  be  used  for  manuscript  purposes;  the  French  or  British  Braille,  a 
point  system  invented  in  1829  by  Louis  Braille,  and  now  geneially  used  in 
Europe;  the  New  York  Point,  invented  in  1868  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind,  now  used  in  the  majority 
of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  “Revised”  or  American 
Braille,  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  ten  years  later,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  frequency  of  recurrence  of  the  letters.  A considerable  library  has  been  pub- 
lished in  each  of  these  systems.  The  wastefulness  of  duplicating  books  in  different 
systems  and  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  learn  two  or  three  different  types 
have  been  generally  recognized;  hence  a committee  was  appointed  in  1905  “to 
investigate  the  various  forms  of  tactile  print,  and  to  labour  for  the  adoption  of 
some  one  universal  system.” 

The  following  report  was  submitted  to  the  Convention  at  Jacksonville: 


Your  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  received  by  it  from  the  associa- 
tion, has  found  from  its  experimentation  that  each  of  the  several  punctographic  systems 
now  in  use  is  seriously  defective,  and  therefore  your  committee  does  not  feel  justified 
in  recommending  the  adoption  of  any  of  them  as  a -whole. 

As  the  British  Braille,  the  American  Braille  and  the  New  York  Point  systems  each 
in  its  own  peculiar  way  present  distinct  advantages,  your  committee  feels  bound  to 
embody  as  many  of  the  advantages  and  exclude  as  many  of  the  defects  of  each  system 
as  possible. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  your  committee,  and  the 
conclusions  inevitably  drawn  therefrom, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  recommend  to  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind: 

1.  That  the  association  adopt,  for  itself  officially  and  individually,  and  take  all 
measures  to  secure  the  adoption  by  publishing  houses,  educational  institutions,  libraries, 
etc.,  for  the  blind,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  of: 

(а)  The  British  Braille  alphabet  and  the  American  Braille  capital  prefix,  with 
such  modifications,  if  any,  as  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  development  of  the  complete  system  be  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  three  level,  variable-base  and  frequency  of  recurrence,  the  system  to  be 
known  as  the  Standard  Dot  System. 

(б)  That  the  dimensions  of  the  characters  in  this  system  shall  exceed  a minimum 
of  eighty  thousandths  of  an  inch  from  center  to  center  of  dots,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally. 

2.  That  experiments  and  tests  shall  be  made  in  diacritical,  musical,  mathematical 
and  other  scientific  notations,  including  third  and  fourth  base  characters,  and  in  scale 
of  type,  and  that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  investigations  shall  be  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  this  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
uniform  type  committee. 
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3.  That  the  uniform  type  committee  be  continued  with  a membership  of  seven  and 
instructed  to  carry  on  its  work  as  outlined  in  this  report.  ’ 

•I.  That  a fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  tor  use  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  and  that  a committee  of  the  assoc ia 
tion  be  appointed  to  raise  this  amount. 


5.  That  your  committee  be  authorized  to  publish,  from  time  to  time  prior  to  the 
next  convention,  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

Ill  the  Braille  type  the  dots  appear  on  three  lines,  in  the  New  York  point 
on  two  lines  only.  Many  of  the  delegates  could  not  see  their  way  to  approve  the 
general  adoption  of  the  three-level  system,  even  with  the  variable  base,  so  the 
following  resolutions  were  finally  unanimously  adopted: 


Inasmuch  as  we  feel  the  eminent  desirability  of  a uniform  system  of  printing  and 
writing  for  the  blind,  and  in  view'  of  the  extensive  work  reported  by  the  uniform  type 
committee,  which  is  as  yet  ill  an  incomplete  form,  be  it  resolved, 

1st.  That  we  endorse  the  plans  of  work  of  the  committee,  and  authorize  it  to 
proceed  along  the  lines  authorized  in  its  report,  publishing  from  time  to  time  state- 
ments of  its  progress  and  looking  foru'ard  to  a report  to  our  next  convention  embodying 
the  definite  assignments  of  characters  in  such  a system. 

2nd.  That  the"  uniform  type  committee  be  continued  with  a membership  of  seven. 

3rd.  That  a fund  of  $10,000  be  raised  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
for  use  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  and  that  a committee  of  file  association  be 
appointed  to  raise  this  amount. 

By  this  action  the  convention  went  on  record  as  endorsing  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  type  question  and  expressed  themselves  as  in  favour 
of  extending  the  time  and  providing  means  for  further  investigation.  It  is  hoped  in 
the  two  years  which  will  elapse  before  the  next  convention  that  the  committee  will  have 
worked  out  a definite  system  which  will  commend  itself  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Books  added  to  the  Circulating  Library 


Familiar  Hymns,  W.  Bowles. 

Self  Culture,  G.  H.  Palmer. 

A Man's  Faith.  W.  T.  Grenfell. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Mark  Twain. 

Through  the  Looking-glass,  L.  Carroll. 
JEsop's  Fables,  Rev.  T.  James. 
Dairyman’s  Daughter,  L.  Richmond. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  J Bunyan. 
Wonderbook,  N.  Hawthorne. 

Silas  Marner,  G.  Eliot. 

Adventures  in  Wonderland,  L.  Carroll. 
Sara  Crewe,  F.  H.  Burnett. 

Mahomet.  W.  Irving. 


Joan  of  Arc,  T.  de  Quincey. 

Fairy  Stories,  J.  Baldwin. 

Molly  Make  Believe,  E.  H.  Abbott. 

That  Preston  Girl,  N.  Rhoades. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Buller-Poddington  Compact,  F.  R. 
Stockton. 

Correct  Training  of  a Blind  Child, 
H.  Keller. 

The  Perfect  Tribute,  M.  R.  S.  Andrews. 
Lullaby  Land,  E.  Field, 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  A.  Tennyson. 


New  readers  since  last  report,  numbered  12.  Eorty-six  persons  took  out  books 
during  that  time.  Number  of  books  issued,  325.  Total  number  of  readers  on  the 
roll,  188.  Total  number  of  books  issued  from  the  library,  2,683. 


Farm  and  Grounds 

During  the  year  the  line  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Northern  Railway  has  been 
run  through  that  portion  of  the  school  farm  adjacent  to  the  Grand  River.  I 
recommend  that  a considerable  tract  of  farm  land  from  the  railway  to  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  be  sold  for  building  lots,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  1 lie  improve- 
ment of  the  portion  from  the  Woodyatt  property  to  Duffer.n  Avenue  1 his  pro- 
perty is  of  no  advantage  for  school  purposes,  and  with  the  poor  soil  dear  and 
inefficient  labour,  and  contiguity  of  the  city,  there  certainly  is  no  profit  in  trying 
to  farm  it. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  Gakdinek, 

Principal,  O.S.B. 


Brantford.  November.  1913. 
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PHYSICIAN’S  REPORT 


Hon.  E. 


A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 


gIR> j have  the  honour  to  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 

October  31st,  1913.  , , , 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  pupils  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average  through- 
out the  year.  There  have  been  the  usual  petty  disturbances  to  deal  with  con- 
stantly, due  chiefly  to  constitutional  weakness  of  pupils  and  to  imperfect  ventila- 
tion of  the  dormitories.  It  will  be  a great  boon  to  the  school  when  the  new 
dormitory  building  is  opened,  both  in  giving  pupils  ideal  sleeping  apartments  and 
also  in  making  room  in  the  main  building  for  recreation  rooms  and  a piopei 
sick  room,  which  latter  particularly  has  been  greatly  needed. 

Officers  and  pupils  alike  deeply  regret  the  death  of  the  late  W . N.  Hossie, 
who  for  many  years  was  Bursar  of  the  School.  He  will  be  kindly'  remembered 
as  well  by  many  ex-pupils  for  Iris  many  sterling  qualities  and  enthusiastic  interest 
in  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  School. 

The  pupils  returned  in  September  in  excellent  health. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


J.  A.  Makquis, 


Brantford,  November,  1913. 


OCULIST’S  REPORT 

To  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  the  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils’  eyes. 


Boys 

Girls 


Number  Examined 


New  Pupils 

Old  Pupils 

Total 

0 

Hi 

22 

<S 

24 

32 

14 

40 

54 

The  sight  of  the  new  pupils  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  eyes  is  very 
bad,  several  being  limited  to  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness, 
and  one  not  even  that  much  sight,  being  always  in  total  blindness.  One  pupil 
lias  considerable  sight  in  one  eye,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  advisable  for  him 
to  try  to  obtain  an  education  in  a public  school. 

The  diseases  responsible  for  their  blindness  are: 


Retinitis  Pigmentasa 2 

Congenital  Cataract 2 

Irido  Cyclitis 1 

Congenital  Coloboma 1 

Optic  Atrophy  and  Choroiditis 1 

High  Myopia 2 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 4 

Powder  Explosion 1 
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The  last  two  diseases  are  classed  with  the  causes  of  Preventable  Blindness. 
The  case  due  to  powder  explosion  is  a young  adult  with  one  eye  removed  and  the 
other  perceives  light  only.  The  four  cases  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  are  all 
girls.  As  there  are  only  four  other  new  girls  entering,  this  is  a very  high 
percentage  for  this  disease,  as  it  is  also  for  all  the  new  pupils — both  boys  and 
girls,  28  per  cent. 

The  rest  of  the  diseases  are  mainly  congenital  and  need  no  comment. 

The  sight  of  the  pupils  examined  before,  as  found  this  year,  compares  with 
last  year  as  follows : 


Slightly  improved 1U 

Slightly  worse  U 

The  same 24 


Mv  services  were  required  for  only  a few  cases  during  the  year,  and  none 
of  these  were  very  serious,  being  recurrences  of  old  eye  troubles,  and  one  a sub- 
acute condition  in  the  ears  causing  deafness  which  yielded  to  treatment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  October  31st,  1913. 


LITERARY  EXAMINER’S  REPORT 

To  the  Honourable  R.  A.  Py.vt;,  M.D.,  El  11.,  Miuistev  of  Education . 

Sm I have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  literary 

work  at  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  academic  year  1912-13.  The 
examinations  were  conducted  June  3,  4,  5 and  6.  The  following  is  a detailed 
statement  of  results : 

Mr.  Wlckens’  Classes 

Bible  History. — This  class  of  21  pupils  had  a very  complete  understanding 
of  the  work  prescribed,  viz.,  Captivity  of  Judah;  History  of  Daniel  and  Esther; 
Intermediate  history  between  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Average  mark  88/3. 

Spelling.— The  work  covered  was  Grade  6 of  the  Ontario  Public  Schoo 
Speller  and  the  results  were  better  than  obtained  m ordinary  classes  where 

PUP1Geography.-The  pupils  had  studied  the  geography  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa;  its  physical  features,  coast  line,  products,  cities,  countries,  etc.  The 
dark  continent  is  evidently  not  as  interesting  to  blind  pupils  as  the  others  are, 

as  the  average  mark  was  67 y2.  , w;ty, 

Physiology.— The  limit  covers  a general  knowledge  of  the  hum  ^ 

t£SS  SUtsr-S  01 

Reading.— This  class  of  eleven  pupi  » „ ssion  and  good  articulation. 

School  Third  Reader  and  read  with  considerable  exp  ^ ullf]erstanding  of  the 

All  appeared,  when  questioned,  to  ha\e  < 
selections  read. 
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! atin This  class  was  divided  into  two  sections,  section  A reading  chapters 

21-36^  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Rook  I,  in  addition  to  the  grammar  taken 
by  section  B.  All  the  pupils  were  familiar  with  the  limit  of  work,  the  average 

mark  being  87. 

Mr.  Roney’s  Classes 

Arithmetic.— Limit,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  (table  12  to  20), 
problems.  The  average  mark  was  77,  and  pupils  with  one  exception  were  well 

graded.  ....  , , 

Geography. — Limit,  general  geography  of  Canada,  this  limit  proved  rather 

long  for  the  year’s  work;  however,  the  results  were  good,  the  average  mark  being 
68* 

Physiology.— The  limit  embraces  the  first  115  pages  of  the  Ontario  Public 
School  Physiology.  This  class  of  thirteen  was  familiar  with  the  work  and  was 
well  graded.  The  average  mark  obtained  was  80. 

Reading.— This  class  of  thirteen  pupils  had  read  the  Ontario  Public  School 
Primer  and  First  Reader.  The  pupils  read  with  expression. 

Grammar. — A class  of  sixteen  pupils  took  an  average  mark  of  82  on  Part  I 
of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Grammar. 

Writing. — This  class  of  seventeen  pupils  had  learned  to  write  the  capitals, 
small  letters  and  sentences.  Although  the  writing  is  necessarily  very  angular, 
it  is  very  plain  and  easily  read. 

Physical  Culture. — Mr.  Roney  takes  physical  exercises  with  the  girls  of  the 
school.  I saw  some  fifteen  exercises  performed,  some  to  count  and  some  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music.  Great  accuracy  and  precision  of  movement  were  ob- 
tained and  the  exercises  were  well  chosen.  A splendid  exhibition  of  skipping 
was  given. 

Miss  Kavanagh’s  Classes 

Bible  History. — The  limit  embraces  Age  V.  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
class  consists  of  eleven  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  exceptionally  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  prescribed. 

Spelling. — Limit,  Grade  4 of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Speller.  As  with 
the  other  classes  in  spelling,  this  one  did  well,  averaging  over  90  each.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  pupils  with  sight  do  not  learn  to  spell  as  well  as  blind  pupils. 

Arithmetic. — This  class  of  twelve  pupils  averaged  80  per  cent,  on  a test  of 
eight  questions  on  percentage  and  its  applications. 

Geography. — The  limit  covered  in  this  class  involves  the  boundaries,  counties 
and  county  towns,  railway  routes,  etc.,  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  class 
did  well  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  detail  each  pupil  had  learned  about 
his  own  county. 

Reading. — The  pupils  read  the  Ontario  Public  School  Second  Reader.  This 
class  was  no  exception  and  all  the  seventeen  pupils  read  with  considerable  expres- 
sion. When  questioned  on  the  text,  they  showed  an  understanding  of  the  selec- 
tions read. 

Grammar. — Limits,  parts  of  speech,  inflections  and  parsing.  The  class  of 
sixteen  were  well  up  and  took  an  average  mark  of  80. 

Writing. — This  class  of  fourteen  contained  pupils  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  some  learning  and  others  writing  well. 

Object  Lessons. — The  limit  involves  the  study  of  a variety  of  objects,  the 
knowledge  being  obtained  chiefly  by  observation.  This  class  proved  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  ones  that  I examined  and  some  interesting  information  was 
obtained  from  the  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  loss  of  one  sense 
stimulates  the  others. 

Miss  Stobie’s  Classes 

Bible  History. — Limit,  Book  of  Acts,  studying  chiefly  the  life  and  work  of 
St.  Paul.  Memorized  Ephesians,  chap,  vi.,  First  Corinthians,  chap.  xiii..  St.  Paul's 
address  on  Mars’  Hill,  Acts,  xvii,  22-31.  The  class  were  very  familiar  with  the  work 
and  averaged  82  per  cent. 

Spelling. — Limit,  Grade  8 of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Speller.  A class 
of  twenty-six  averaged  88  per  cent. 

Arithmetic. — Limit,  multiplication  table  (20  x 20)  ; L.C.M.  : G.C.M. ; division  ; 
multiplication : tables  of  weights  and  measures  with  problems  based  on  same. 
This  class  of  seventeen  pupils  was  not  as  well  graded  as  in  other  subjects  and 
the  result  of  a test  on  five  questions  varied  from  20  to  100,  with  an  average 
of  66^4- 

Geography. — Limit,  general  geography  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  In  this  class  of  thirteen  all  did  well  except 
two  pupils.  Average  74  per  cent. 

Physiology. — Limit,  bones,  muscles,  skin,  digestion,  circulation.  This  sub- 
ject, as  in  other  classes,  is  popular  with  the  pupils  and  good  results  were  obtained. 
Average  88  per  cent. 

Literature. — This  limit  covered  a wide  range  of  poems  by  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  in  addition  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV,  Part  I.  Many  poems  were 
memorized.  The  pupils  answered  well  and  showed  that  they  had  a good  apprecia- 
tion of  the  several  poems. 

Composition. — A variety  of  historical,  descriptive  and  original  subjects 
formed  the  basis  of  the  compositions  submitted  by  this  class  of  twenty-one  pupils. 
Original  subjects  treated  by  Misses  Hepburn,  Catling  and  Squair  were  particularly 
good,  but  the  best  work  submitted  was  an  original  poem  by  Miss  Winifred 
Davison. 

Grammar. — Limit,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  interjection ; 
analysis:  parsing  of  foregoing  parts  of  speech.  The  class  was  well  up  in  the 

work,  and  averaged  82  per  cent. 

Writing. — Limit,  alphabet  in  the  small  letters.  This  class  has  not  been  as  long 
at  the  work  as  others,  but  shows  evidence  of  attention  to  the  subject. 

British  History.— Limit,  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  This  large  class  of 
twenty-six  pupils  were  all  familiar  with  the  limit  of  work  except  two  who  have 
recently  come  to  the  school.  Average  76  per  cent. 

Canadian  History. — Limit,  Frontenac  to  the  Fall  of  New  France  as  outlined 
in  the  Ontario  Public  School  History.  The  same  two  pupils  mentioned  above 
were  backward  and  the  remainder,  while  doing  well,  were  not  as  ami  lar  vw  i 
the  subject  matter  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  History.  Average  per  cen 


Miss  Midcllemiss’  Classes 

Bible  History. Limit,  Ten  Commandments:  Beatitudes ; Lord’s  Prayer: 

Psalms  xxiii,  c.,  cxxi;  Life  of  Joseph ; Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this 
class  of  twelve  were  some  that  have  not  been  long  at  school,  anc  a •>  a _ 

have  not  covered  the  course.  Good  progress,  has,  however,  been  made,  older 

pupils  did  well. 
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Arithmetic. — Limit,  addition,  1 to 
1 to  6.  This  class  of  eleven,  with  one  i 

1 A 0/1  nnr  OQT1  f 


Miss  Haycock’s  Classes 


Bible  History.— Limit,  principal  characters  from  Genesis  to  Judges.  As 
with  the  other  classes  in  this  subject,  the  pupils  of  this  class  showed  great  pro- 
ficiency. They  like  the  subject  and  are  interested  in  it. 

Spelling.— Limit,  Grade  3,  Ontario  Public  School  Speller.  Three  pupils  of 
this  class  are  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class.  They  find  the  work  rather 
too  difficult.  However,  the  class  averaged  82  per  cent.,  which  was  very  good. 

Knitting  and  Crocheting. — The  girls  become  quite  skilful  in  this  work  and 
the  array  of  work  done  in  a variety  of  patterns  and  stitches  that  was  shown 
me,  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the  pupils  but  the  teacher.  Ihe  girls  ha\e  a 
variety  of  shawls,  slippers,  coats,  centrepieces,  bags,  mittens,  gloves,  etc.,  ready 
to  take  home  with  them  at  the  close  of  the  term  as  presents  to  parents  and 
friends.  I am  sure  these  will  be  appreciated  both  for  their  utility  and  as  evidences 
of  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 


Miss  Cooper’s  Classes 


Hand  Sewing. — Thirty-three  girls  receive  instruction  in  hand  sewing,  and 
thirty-one  in  machine  sewing.  This  work  is  of  great  use  to  pupils.  All  the 
plain  sewing  of  the  school  is  done  by  the  pupils.  A variety  of  work  was  exhibited 
in  dresses,  waists,  aprons,  corset-covers,  night-robes,  chemises,  work-bags,  pillow- 
cases, sheets,  towels,  etc.  Some  fine  work  in  insertion,  embroidery,  lace  and 
tucking  was  shown. 

Darning. — Seventeen  girls  do  darning  in  a very  creditable  manner. 

Domestic  Science. — This  important  subject  is  limited  to  eight  of  the  older 
girls,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation.  When  the  new  buildings  are  completed, 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  more  space  for  this  work.  I sampled  a specimen  of 
cake  and  some  cocoa  made  during  my  visit  and  must  say  that  it  was  well  made. 


Miscellaneous 


Bead  Work. — Thirty-one  pupils  receive  instruction  in  bead-work  under  Hiss 
Cronk.  A variety  of  interesting  articles  was  exhibited.  This  forms  a pleasant 
way  for  blind  children  to  employ  their  spare  time  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as 
a means  of  earning  some  pin  money. 

Willow-work.- — This  is  a decidedly  interesting  form  of  work  for  boys,  and 
the  skill  shown  in  their  work  is  really  wonderful.  This  is  a kind  of  work  at 
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which  blind  boys  can  malrn  . " ' - 

to  know  that  Mr.  Donkin  intends  “rontinuin^Sl  flelV' V J"""*  °f  SatlsfactioD 

s-  - £ -Z:s 

*•  CS M w.stk“;‘, * 

hammock-making  is  valuable  and  a source  o/uvelih??  f °f  J-roducinS-  The 
splendid  specimens  of  work  were  shown.  Bvelihood  for  the  boys.  Some 

Physical  Training  for  Bovs Ti,;-  , 

great  credit  is  due  him  for  the  resuhs  obtaine  1 'Vwn  u®6  °f  Mr’  Greeil>  and 
twenty  exercises  with  the  bells  parallel  bar  1 ^ 1 witnessed  about 

undertake  some  of  the  work  whfch the  bovs il  1 ShT°uld  not  Iike  to 

would  not  Tie  as  good.  y"  d successfully,  as  I fear  the  results 

Notes 

», .«  r JTifjszz&s*  isgK“rrt»  - — 

All  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Brantford.  June  13th,  1913. 


E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  B.A., 
Inspector  of  Brantford  City  Schools, 
Examiner. 


REPORT  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

To  the  Honourable  B.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education , 

SiR— I have  the  honour  of  submitting  my  report  as  examiner  of  the  Music 
epartment  at  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Brantford.  The  examination 
on  which  this  report  is  based  was  held  on  June  11th  and  12th,  and  included 
?,  0 °^lng  subjects:  Piano,  Violin  and  Organ  playing,  Singing  and  Voice 
culture,  Choral  class  work  and  the  Theory  of  Music  (Rudiments,  Harmony. 
°Un  erP°int  and  History).  Forty-four  pupils  were  presented  in  Piano,  two  in 
rgan,  twenty  in  Amlin  playing,  four  in  Solo  singing  and  thirty-five  in  Theoretical 
subjects. 

Iiano.  Of  the  four  elementary  pupils — mere  beginners — two  were  good  and 
two  fairly  promising. 

In  Grade  2,  fifteen  pupils  “passed”  and  nine  reached  the  honour  standard. 

Good  results  were  shown  in  Grade  3 ; four  pupils  passed,  four  gained  honours, 
and  one  first-class  honours  (80  marks). 

In  Grade  4,  four  passed,  four  reached  the  honour  standard  and  one  obtained 
first-class  honours. 

Tn  Grade  6.  the  one  candidate  did  excellently,  gaining  a first-honour  place, 
with  80  marks. 
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The  work  at  this  examination,  displayed  by  the  several  piano  classes,  was  a 
decided  advance  in  style,  technique  and  expression  on  that  of  the  past  few  years. 
Some  of  the  students  exhibited  unusual  ability,  and  they  bid  fair  to  reach  a high 
standard  of  efficiency  as  performers  and  teachers. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  teachers,  Mr.  W.  Norman 
Andrews  (Musical  Director),  Miss  Smyth  and  Miss  Harrington,  on  the  highly 
creditable  result  of  their  efforts. 

Organ. — Two  candidates  were  examined  in  Organ  playing,  both  of  whom 
showed  natural  aptitude,  and,  with  further  systematic  study,  they  should  make 
good  performers.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  another  student,  who 
lias  finished  the  Organ  course  of  the  School,  and  who  has,  under  Mr.  Andrews’ 
guidance,  gained  the  Diploma  of  Associateship  of  the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists, 
a distinction  which  demands  technical  efficiency,  as  well  as  considerable  Theoretical 
knowledge. 

All  four  pupils  in  Solo  singing  were  successful;  the  results  were  as  follows: — 
In  the  first  Grade  one  gained  honours;  in  Grade  2 one  passed  and  one  gained 
honours;  in  Grade  4 one  gained  honours. 

I noticed  with  approval  that  considerably  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
correct  Voice  production  than  has  ever  been  the  case  hitherto. 

Violin. — Some  two  years  ago  I ventured  to  suggest  that  a Violin  course 
should  be  added  to  the  existing  music  curriculum.  This  has  now  become  an 
actual  fact.  Under  the  able  tuition  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Ostler  a capital  start 
has  been  made  and  much  good,  sound  work  accomplished.  Of  twenty  pupils, 
some  seven  or  eight  performed  their  studies — scales  and  little  pieces — with  good 
tone  and  generally  careful  bowing. 

In  the  Primary  Grade  six  passed,  one  was  placed  in  the  first  class,  two 
failed. 

In  Grade  1 two  passed  and  one  reached  the  honour  standard. 

In  Grade  2 six  passed  and  one  gained  honours — quite  a satisfactory  start. 

In  the  Theory  of  Music,  a branch  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
able  Musical  Director,  twenty-one  pupils  took  the  examination  in  Rudiments, 
Grades  1 and  2.  Three  passed,  six  gained  honours  and  twelve  were  placed  in 
the  first  class. 

Tn  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  History  there  were  fourteen  candidates,  all 
ol  whom  passed — eleven  in  the  first  class.  In  both  Harmony  and  in  two  and 
three-part  Counterpoint  there  is  a marked  improvement.  In  the  subject  of 
Musical  History  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  important  works  of  the 
' arious  composers,  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  music  generally. 

Upwards  of  fifty  pupils  took  down  the  notes  of  a part-song  in  Point  print, 
read  from  ordinary  music  type  by  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  F.  Gardiner  ; the  majority 
of  these  obtained  90  per  cent.,  and  some  reached  the  maximum  number  of  marks : 
two  only  failed.  I was  much  impressed  with  this,  and  here  I should  like  to  mention 
ihe  invaluable  assistance  that  the  Principal  is  rendering,  in  personally  making 

Point  print  copies  of  many  of  the  songs,  hymns  and  instrumental  exercises  used 
m the  school. 

An.  lrnP°rtant  move  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  by  the  Director 
of  Music  by  introducing  a test  for  giving  the  equivalent  of  Point  print  characters 
in  ordinary  music  notation.  This  is  obviously  of  immense  value  to  all  blind 
s u dents  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  the  future.  Of  the  ten  pupils  who 
"ere  tested  in  this  section,  all  except  one  gained  80  per  cent,  and  over. 
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The  Choral  Class,  which  now  numbers  about  forty  voices,  is  doing  capital 
work  under  Mr.  Andrew's'  direction.  1 listened  to  several  unaccompanied  numbers 
by  Mendelssohn,  Yarley,  Roberts  and  J.  E.  West,  with  infinite  pleasure.  The 
chorus  is  well  balanced  and  the  tone  quality  and  mode  of  breathing  were  distinctly 
good.  A marked  improvement  also  was  evident  in  the  important  points  of  pro- 
nunciation, enunciation  and  expression. 

Piano  Tuning  and  Regulating. — The  tuning  class  is  making  first-rate  progress 
under  the  excellent  training  of  Mr.  Usher.  I found  among  the  seniors  several  good 
tuners,  and  these  were  apt  at  regulating  the  mechanism  of  a piano. 

Before  closing  my  report  I wish  again  to  offer  congratulations  to  the  Principal 
and  Staff  of  the  Music  Department  on  the  solid  and  real  progress  made,  and  on  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  since  1912. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Yours  most  obediently, 

Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc..  F.Tt.C.O. 

Toronto.  June  14th,  1913. 
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Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31st  OCTOBER,  1013 
1. — Attendance 


Attendance  for  portion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  18/2. 

for  year  ending  30th  September,  18/3 

18/4 


1875  . 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878. . 

1879. . 

1880. . 

1881.. 

1882. . 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

" 1888. 

“ 1889. 

“ 1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
“ 1893. 

1894. 

1895. 
“ 1896. 

“ 1897. 

••  1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
“ 1901 . 

1902. 
“ 1903. 

“ 1904. 

“ 1905. 

“ 1906. 

“ 1907. 

“ 1908. 

1909. 

31st  October,  1910. 

1911. 
“ 1912. 

” 1913. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

68 

66 

46 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

64 

148 

76 

72 

148 

91 

84 

175 

100 

100 

200 

105 

93 

198 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

155 

94 

62 

156 

99 

68 

167 

95 

69 

164 

91 

67 

158 

85 

70 

155 

90 

64 

154 

84 

66 

150 

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 

74 

73 

147 

77 

71 

148 

77 

67 

144 

72 

66 

138 

68 

70 

138 

67 

64 

131 

68 

66 

134 

67 

74 

141 

71 

76 

147 

72 

72 

144 

71 

68 

139 

72 

70 

142 

77 

67 

144 

76 

61 

137 

69 

55 

124 

62 

62 

124 

II. — Aire  of  Pupils 


— 

No. 

No 

Five  years 

1 

Seventeen  years 

11 

1 

Eighteen  “ 

9 

0 

Nineteen  “ 

13 

Eitrht, 

•> 

Twenty  “ 

7 

Nine  3 

Twenty-one  “ 

7 

Ten  “ ... 

Twenty-two  “ 

3 

Eleven  “ .... 

() 

Twenty-three  “ 

3 

Twelve  “ . 

10 

Twenty-four  “ 

2 

Thirteen  “ , 

9 

Twenty-five  “ 

0 

Fourteen  “ . 

9 

Over  twenty-five  years  

6 

Fifteen  “ . 

Sixteen  “ 

8 

Total 

124 
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Ml. — Nationality  of  Parents 


No. 


American 4 

Canadian  59 

English  42 

Irish  G 

Italian  1 

Galician 1 

German 1 

Hungarian j 1 


— 

No. 

\ 

Scotch 

6 

1 

Welsh  

1 

Total 

124 

IV.— Denomination  of  Parents 


— 

No. 

— 

No. 

Christadelphian 

1 

Salvationist 

1 

Christian  Science 

1 

Lutheran 

1 

Baptist 

5 

Jewish 

1 

Disciples  

1 

Greek  Catholic  

1 

1 

Episcopalian  

87 

Unknown 

Methodist 

35 

United  Brethren 

1 

Presbyterian 

Roman  Catholic  

21 

17 

Total 

124 

V.— Occupation  of  Parents 


No. 


No. 


Accountant 

Agents 

Bar-tender  

Barbers 

Bricklayer 

Butcher 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenters 

Carter 

Caretaker 

Drayman 

Dairyman 

Electrician  

Engineers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Fisherman 

Gardeners  

Government  officer. . 

Fruiterer 

Hackman 

Jeweller 

Labourers 

Lawyer 


1 


3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2(i 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

25 

1 


Manufacturers 

Machinists 

Mason 

Merchants  

Moulders 

Miners 

Painters 

Printer 

Plasterers  

Sheet  metal  worker 


Policemen  ^ 

Sailor  i 

Shoemaker  

RaPway  employees ^ 

Stone  cutter . 

Tailor  | 

Teamster 

Tinsmith  3 

Tuners 3 

Unknown f 

Wheelwright 


Total 
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VI. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 

ending  31st  October,  1913 


County  or  City 


13 

2 


C3 

County  or  City  a \ g | >3 

3 I I o 


District  of  Algotna  . . 
City  of  Belleville  . . . 
County  of  Brant .... 
City  of  Brantford  . . . 

County  of  Bruce 

“ Carleton  . . 
“ Dufferin... 
" Durham  . . . 

“ Elgin 

“ Essex  . . . . 
“ Glengarry  , 

“ Grey  

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton  . . . . 
City  of  Hamilton 
County  of  Hastings  . . 

Huron  . . . . 

Kent 

“ Lambton  . . 

Leeds  

Lanark 

City  of  London  

County  of  Middlesex  . 
District  of  Muskoka. . 
District  of  Nipissing  . 
County  of  Norfolk  . . . 


1 1 2 


..  1 1 

1 2 3 

2 1 3 

..  1 1 


2 2 
..  1 1 

1 1 2 

. . 2 2 


4 5 9 

1 ....  1 

2 3 5 

...  3 3 

3 2 5 

3 14 

1 ....  1 
1 1 2 
..  11 
..2  2 

2 ! 2 

..2  2 


County  of  Northumberland 

Ontario  

City  of  Ottawa 

County  of  Oxford 

Perth 

1 

1 

5 

l ”4' 

' i 
! 1 

7 

1 

5 

10 

2 

1 

City  of  Peterborough  .... 
County  of  Prince  Edward . . 

Prescott 

Russell  

1 

1 

2 

City  of  St.  Catharines  .... 

“ Stratford 

1 

County  of  Simcoe  . . 

1 

1 

2 

Stormont 

1 

1 

City  of  Toronto 

10 

7 

17 

County  of  Victoria  . 

Waterloo 

1 

1 

Welland 

Wellington 

1 

.... 

1 

Wentworth 

1 

1 

York  

2 

1 

3 

District  of  Parry  Sound 

2 

2 

'Saskatchewan 

4_| 

i' 

5 

2 

'Alberta 

2 

'Manitoba  . . . 

3 

3 

(3 

'British  Columbia  . . . 

4 

'Quebec 

1 1 

1 

■•••[ 

Total 62  62  'l24 


* On  payment. 


VII.  Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 

School  till  31st  October,  1913 


County  or  City 

03 

13 

'eS  e-H 

3 J 

County  or  City 

13  O 

ej 

a - 

4 12 

1 5 

8 17 


12  21 
2 4 


District  of  Algoma , « 

City  of  Belleville j 4 

County  of  Brant j 9 

City  of  Brantford 47  42  29 

County  of  Bruce  . . . 

Carleton  . 

Dufferin. . 

Dundas  . . 

Durham. . 

Elgin  .... 

Essex. . . . 

Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 

Grey  

City  of  Guelph 


County  of  Haldimand 4 

Haliburton 1 

Halton  7 

City  of  Hamilton is  “ii 

County  of  Hastings 6 

Huron ’ 44 

City  of  Kingston  ...  7 

County  of  Kent '..!!!!..!  40 

Lambton  20 

Leeds  45 

Lanark ' 4 

Lennox 4 

“ Lincoln ' a , „ 

City  of  London. . ,,  ,?  J, 

fliciri 11  *5 


3 

6 

8 

13 


14  22  36 

5 3 8 

8 1 9 

2 


10  J 12  22  District  of  Nipissing  7 


County  of  Middlesex 

District  of  Muskoka  ...  3 


5 

o 


9 
1 

3 J1 0 


5 11 

13  127 

4 111 
8 18 
8 128 

5 20 


4 11 

10  1 13  23 
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VII.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the 
School  till  31st  October,  1013— Continued 


County  or  City 


County  of  Norfolk 

•'  Northumberland 

" Ontario 

City  of  Ottawa 

County  of  Oxford 

“ Peel  

“ Perth 

Peterborough  . . 
“ Prince  Edward 

“ Prescott  

" Renfrew 

“ Russell 

City  of  St.  Catharines 

“ St.  Thomas 

•*  Stratford 

County  of  Simcoe 


0> 

a 

County  or  City 

c3 

Oi 

o 

e ( 

S 

O 

Eh 

11 

10 

21 

County  of  Stormont 

5 

1 

6 

(5 

a 

15 

City  of  Toronto 

70 

51 

121 

s 

13 

21 

County  of  Victoria 

8 

12 

9 

10 

17 

24 

7 

31 

Waterloo 

5 

S 

13 

21 

Welland 

9 

14 

2 

1 

3 

Wellington 

10 

8 

18 

5 

10 

15 

Wentworth 

10 

10 

20 

13 

5 

IS 

“ York 

21 

16 

37 

7 

2 

9 

District  of  Parry  Sound 

3 

3 

4 

4 

‘Province  of  Quebec 

5 

i 

6 

8 

(i 

14 

‘Saskatchewan 

(i 

5 

n 

5 

3 

8 

‘British  Columbia 

5 

5 

2 

2 

4 

* Manitoba 

5 

4 

9 

3 

2 

5 

‘Alberta 

3 

3 

0 

3 

T 

4 

1 

1 

24 

549 

415 

964 

*0n  payment. 


VIII.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence 

on  31st  October,  1913 


County  or  City 

Male 

a> 

c3 

s 

&-i 

Total 

County  or  City 

Male 

Female 

Total 

District  of  Algorna 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

i 

1 

4 

5 

City  of  Ottawa 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

County  of  Brant 

1 

2 

1 

2 

“ of  Perth 

County  of  Bruce 

2 

"i" 

2 

1 

1 

City  of  Peterborough 

“ Durham 1 

1 

1 

i 

l 

1 

1 

1 

V 

“ Essex 

“ Glengarry 

2 

l 

2 

1 

City  of  St.  Catharines 

“ Grey  

City  of  Guelph 

1 

2 

1 

2 

County  of  Simcoe 

City  of  Toronto 

4 

1U 

4 

4 

8 

County  of_Victoria 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

i 

4 

2 

2 

'•  Lanark 

1 

1 

District  of  Parry  Sound 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

i 

1 

4 

1 

b 

District  of  Muskoka 

'•  Nipissing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Alberta  

British  Columbia 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

51 

49 

100 

“ Northumberland 

1 
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Ontario  School  for  the  Blind 

MAINTENANCE  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  Alst  OCTOBER,  1013.  COMPARED  WITH 

THE  PRECEDING  YEAR 


31st  October,  1912 

31st  October,  1 

Item 

Service 

Total  expendi- 
ture, 1912 

Yearly  cost. 
Average  106 

Weekly  cost 
Average 

Total  expendi- 
ture, 1913 

Yearly  cost 
Average  99 

$ c 

$ c. 

c.  m.  S c.  Sc. 

1 

Medicine  and  Medical  Comforts. . 

137  41 

1 29 

2., 

> 112  21  1 13 

2 

Butchers’  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowl  . 

2,081  0c 

19  63 

37.- 

2,379  83  24  04 

3 

Flour,  Bread  and  Biscuits 

536  45 

5 06 

9.1 

527  35  5 33 

4 

Butter  and  Lard 

1,540  99 

14  54 

26.1 

1,535  49  15  51 

5 

General  Groceries 

1,672  03 

15  77 

33.3 

1,560  60  15  76 

6 

Fruit  and  Vegetables 

244  39 

2 31 

4.2 

212  52  2 14 

7 

Bedding,  Clothing  and  Shoes  .... 

275  35 

2 59 

4.9 

135  43  1 37 

8 

Fuel — Wood,  Coal  and  Gas 

*2,072  15 

19  55 

37.5 

6,476  82  65  49 

9 

Light — Gas  and  Electric 

962  25 

9 08 

17.4 

1,047  99  10  59 

10 

Laundry — Soap  and  Cleaning. . . . 

318  49 

3 00 

5.7 

396  35  4 00 

11 

Furniture  and  Furnishings 

471  30 

4 44 

8.5 

460  80  4 65 

12 

Farm  and  Garden  — Feed  and 
Fodder 

795  06 

7 50 

14.4 

580  83  5 87 

13 

Repairs  and  Alterations 

991  21 

9 35 

17.9 

908  58  9 18 

14 

Advertising,  Printing,  Stationery, 
etc 

445  11 

4 19 

8.0 

755  31  7 63 1 

15 

3ooks,  Apparatus  and  Appliances 

1,026  33 

9 68 

18.6 

772  93  7 81 

16  Miscellaneous — Unenumerated. . . 

1.330  05 

12  55 

24.1 

1 ,092  71  11  04 

17 

■’upils’  Sittings  in  Church 

200  00 

1 88 

3.6 

200  00  2 02 

18  i 

■lent  of  Hydrants 

160  00 

1 51 

2.8  1 

160  00  1 62 

19 

Yater  Supply 

478  54 

4 51 

8.9|i 

460  88  4 65 

20  f 

Salaries  and  Wages 

23,011  72  217  091  417.4 

23,272  80  235  10  4 

21  f 

special — 

Repairing  Pianos  and  Organs . . 

Hardware,  etc 

Workshops— Willow  Dept 

Sloyd  & Hammock  Dept.  . 

146  90 
182  12 
675  45 

1 48 

1 71 

0 31 

2.8! 

3.3 

12.1 

90  15:  91  j 

51  06  52i 

441  26 | 4 40 

Models  and  Tools  for  Pupils 

183  10  1 85 



39,754  431375  02  7 

21.4  1 

44,056  05:445  111  8 

o u 
o cm 

>>  *- 
'm  ^ 

S« 

& 


c.|  c.  in 

2.0 

44.5 

9.8 
28.7 
29.0 

3.9 

2.5 

121.0 

19.6 
7.4 

8.6 

10.7 

17.0 

14.1 
14.5 
20.4 

3.8 

3.0 

8.6 


1.7 

.9 

8.2 

4.5 

.3 


31st  October,  1912. 


Certified. 

G.  H.  RYERSON, 
Bursar. 


